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}38 are required to elect a president. 
The result so far as ascertained, is as follows: 


Clay. Polk ‘ 
New HAmpsuike, , 6 
ConNECTICUT, 6 
Rnope IsLanp, 4 m7 
New York, , 36 
New JERSEY, i a 
PENNSYLVANIA, 26 
MARYLAND, 8 i 
VIRGINIA, 17 
On10 93 
43 89 
The result in the following States, 
may be considered as beyond 
dowbt: 
VERMONT, ty 
NortruH Carona, 11 | 
Sourm CaRoLina J 
ALABAMA, 9 
MississipPt, 6 
KENTUCKY, 12 
ILLINOIS, 9 
Missourt, i 
MicHIGAN, 5 
ARKANSAS, 3 
77 133 
The folowing States are yet decm- 
ed more or less doubtful: 
MAINE, Q 
VIASSACHUSETTS, }2 
DELAWARE, 3 
GEORGIA, 10 
LOUISIANA, 6 
‘TENNESSES, 13 
INDIANA, 12 
65 


lt would require every one of those latter states, 

lelaware excepted, to go for Clay, in order to elect 
itn 
Any one of them, Delaware again excepted, vot- 
ing for Polk, gives him the Presidency. 

or particulars, see Chronicle page. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

ihe steamer Hibernia left Liverpool on the 19th 
ult. aud reached Boston on the 2d instant, via Hali- 
fax, bringing 106 passengers. The Britannia reached 
Liverpool on the 5th. 
West, and Sheridan, from N. York, reached Liver- 
pool on the 18th. 

The rage for Railway shares continued. . Business 
was brisk in general. ‘he spinners of cotton mills 
have obtained an advance in wages of five percent. 
Cotton and grain dull. 

Our minister Mr. Everett, who had been on the 
continent for some time had returned to Londonp.— 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, terminated his 
visit to queen Victoria on the 14th and next day 


reached Calais, by way of Dover, where his anxious | 


| 1 “J € ‘are , ‘2 > oes) g ae i oti ; ' r . ’ ' . 
| meetings, and, therefore, he deems the repetition of! and M. Nansouty, of the Phaeton remained on the 


queen met him aifectionatcly. 


tie 
Sir John Herschell, Bart, is the president elect! 


for the next meeting of the British Association for 
the advancement of science, which is to be held at 
Cambridge. 

Lord Ellenhorough, the late governor general of In- 
dia, has arrived in England. ffe has 
borough and Viscount Southam.” 

Professor Leibig, the distinguished chemist, is a 
present visiting Mr. Musprat, at his mansion, near 
Liverpool. 

M.de Lamartine isat present at Naples. Ht is 
said that, before returaing home, he will revisit 
\iexandria and Cairo. 

Business iems. In Yorkshire the cloth-halls have 
been doing mere business. ‘The accounts from Lei- 
cester state that so dull an October has not been 
known for years. The iron trade has beea subject 
to considerable flunctuations recently. Ata meeting 
last week of the trade of Staffordshire and Shrop- 

lire, it was resolved to support the then existing 


prices, but this was only a ruse to crush if possible, | between federalists and “simple repealers,”’ leaning |riving on Thursday. 


Vol. XVII—Sig. 10. 


‘1 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Two hundred and 
-eventy-five electors were to be elected, of which 


The packets Queen of the | 


been raised a, 
a step in the peerage, by the title of “Marl of Ellen- | 


tie smal! masters, who deal on credit, and who, in, rather to the belief that the former 


asked for Ireland 


order to meet their engagements, are compelled at, more than the latter. “For my own part,’ savs he/“f 
times to throw their produce on the market at what-] will own that since I have come to contemplate the 


/ever price it will command. 

- The inferior makes, by this process, have driven 
it is said, the great and best makers outof the mar- 
ket. At the last meeting bar iron was reduced 20s., 
|and pig iron 10s. per ton. The money market con 

| tinues buoyant, and the rage for new railway invest- 
‘ments is as strong as ever. The recent excellent 
| harvest gives token of prosperity for at least another 
| year, and there is nothing in the political or social 
‘horizon, at home or abroad, to cause misgivings or 


|despondency. ‘The probability is, that with a Sue 


| perabundance of money which cannot find profitable 
investment, the rage of speculation will continue. 
The great demard for Belgian woo!lens by the Ame- 


rican trade for transhipment for China, has fixed the | 


attention of the Netherland manufacturers upon the 
‘subject, in order to see whether, by shipping wool- 
‘lens themselves and getting tea in return for them 
'which they can sellin HKogland, they may not do 
| better. ‘The subject lias also awakened the atten- 
‘tion of the English merchant and manufacturer, so 
that a glut in the eastern market willbe, in all prob- 
ability, the result of the competition. 
| IRELAND. 

The weekly meeting of the repeal association was 
held, as usualonthe 14th instant. J. P. 


M. P. who occupied the chair, spoke rather warmly, | 

y : ) ; 7? 
(declaring “his firm conviction that neither the petti- | 
fogging pertinacity of a jury—packing attorney gene- 


| ral, supported by the more profound and imfamons 
iniquity of the government, can for one moment re- 
| tard the accomplishment of repeal,” and in the same 
breath denouncing the said attorney general as a 
'“sardid and degraded placeman.” A very long letter 
from Mr. O*’Connell, occupying nearly four columns 
of the Irish papers, was read. It commenced in the 
following terms: “J am extremely anxious to bring 
the emphatic attention of the association to that 
‘which I deem the most important of al] the duties 
which they have to perform at the present most aus- 
picious period. 

We have obtained the most valuable victory that 
ever was achieved by purely moral means. 
victory of Waterloo was the mere triumph for phy- 

sical force combined with military organization. It 
'was a brutal and a bloody scene, and much of what 
are called its glories depended upon chance and ac- 
cident. Ours, on the contrary, was the triumph of 
the first principles of civil liberty, and of the judicial 
‘merits of our glorious cause. That which triumph- 


'ed was the great constitutional principle which sanc- , 


tions the right of free discussion to the inhabitants 
of these realms. It was the principle which battled 
‘with, and triumphed over the well arranged conspi- 
racy to extinguish popular sentiment, and to limit 
‘amd restrain tie ellieacy of peaceful popular exer- 
| tions.” 

After some further observations on the trial, Mr. 
O'Connell proceeds to inform the association that 
'‘tupon the subject of repeal, near nine tenths of the 

Irish people are perfectly agreed. ‘They are con- 
' vinced of ils necessity. ‘They have no doubt of its 
practicability.” Fle holds this assertion to have been 
already sufficiently proved by the forty one monster 


} 


such meetings, at least for the present, unnecessary. 
'“Having thus.’ says he, ‘tin favor of repeal, the 
‘overwhelming majurity of the Catholic population, 
‘clergy and Jaity, end having also been joined by 
|many, very many, Protestants, by a large body of 
Presbyterians, and by some other enlightened Pro- 
testant dissenters, it only remains for us toconciliate 
‘and combine the residue of the Protestants of every 
‘class and description. ‘this, L repeat, is our task—our 
'duty—our pleasing duty.” 

Protestants of all descriptions from joining for the 
repeal,” is “not any disinclination to have [Ireland 


| legislated for by an frish parliament,” but ‘idle jea- | 


|lousies and unfounded fears” ot Catholic ascendency, 
' civil and ecclesiastical. On the part of the Catho- 
‘lies, he solemnly declares that they desire no such 
| ascendency, but only perfect equality, such as can be 
secured by the repeal of the union alone. He pro- 
| ceeds to cite ten or a dozen proofs of this declara- 
tion, and then explains at great length the distinctions 


expectation of a federal movement. 


Somers, esq. | 


The | 


| He assumes that what “prevents the remainder of | 


specific differences, as they are, between “simple 
repeal” and ‘federalism,’ I do at present feel a 
i preference for the, federative plan, as tending taore 
'to the utility of Treland and to the maintenance of 
{he connection with England, than the mode of sim- 
_ ple repeal. 
| But I must either deliberately propose or delibe- 
rately adopt from some other person a plan of a fe- 
derative union, before [ bind myself to the opinion 
_which [ now entertain.” He iavites the federalists 
to come forward and propound their plans. ‘The 
federalists’? says hic, “cannot but perceive that there 
| has been, upon my part, a pause in the agitation for 
the repeal since the period of our liberation froin 
unjust imprisonment; they must perceive that, on the 
part of the repealers every passion has been hushed 
and all the energy of complaint suppressed, in the 
This calm has 
been made in compliment to the friends of Ireland 
who have not, as yet, joined the repeal stanéard.— 
We anxiously await their patriotic co-operation.— 

dut should they allow the present favorable ocea- 
ston to escape, they may hereafter regret not having 
obtained that influence in the repeal cause which 
every body is now ready to give them, but which 
they may hereafter find it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain.’’ He declares these two pro- 
pusitions to be perfectly undeniable: “First—That 
_matters cannot remain as they are in Ireland, but that 
the repeal movement must accumulate in power and 
force in spite ofevery obstacle. Secondly—That the 
British minister cannot conduct the affairs of Ireland 

upon a Protestant or Orange principle.’ 

TAUITL 
The Constitutionel gives the following version of 

the affair of Mahahena, from the letter of a French 
naval officer, dated April 23:—‘*Hostilities commen- 
ccd on the 2ist of March. -The natives attacked the 
fortat Taravan. After a well sustained fire of mus- 
ketry for about two hours they withdrew, after hav- 


ing killed two of our men, and wounded seven.— 


Some days ago we had made an expedition, of which 
the object was to carry the entrenched position to 
which the enemy had fled. Uranie and the Phaeton 
went to Mahahena with 500 infantry, 50 guoners, 25 
men of the Vieurthe, and 60 of the Charte. : 

The Tahitians, informed of our coming, assembled 
to the number of 900 men, of whom 650 were armed 
with muskets. They divided themselves into three 
redoubts, perfectly well placed and admirably con- 
structed, for behind the parapets there were trench- 
es, in which the natives kept themselves. These 
trenches were covered with roofs and earth, so that 
when our men arrived they saw nothing. As soon 
as they were within gunshot, the Kanacks passed the 
ends of their muskets above the roofs and kept up a 
dreadful fire. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, the three re- 
doubts were carried at the bayonet’s point, after a 
six hours’ engagement. Our sailors, exasperated by 
so stubborn a resistance, massacred the natives with- 
out pity with the bayonet. It was a veritable butch- 
ery. ‘l'wenty of the French, among whom we have 
to lament the loss of M. Signette, of the artillery, 


field of battle. We had 60 wounded, among whom 
was an eleve of the Uranie, named Coloudre, and au- 
other of the Charte, called Debry. ‘The latter re- 
ceived three bails in the rigbt arm and the icft thigh. 
Governor Braut was present at this combat. He 
sabred the Kanacks furiously. 

‘The natives met their death with admirable cour. 
age—there was even one who on falling addressed 
some laconic words of praise on his dexterity to the 
man who struck him dewn. There were found in 
the redoubts 99 dead bodies of the Kanacks, and up- 
wards of 100 muskets. ‘Their artillery, composed 
of four howitzers, was spiked, and their flag carried 
off. Amongst the insurgents there were found three 
European bodies, one of which had epaulettes on. 
‘Their loss is estimated at 150 killed and a few 
wounded, for they were immediately massacred.”’ 

Lare rrom tHe Society Istanps. .7 Missionary 
ishot. From the New Bedford Mercury we lear 
that the whale ship L. C. Richmond, Captain Luce, 
| had made that port in 103 days from Otasheite, ar- 
Captain Luce brings intel li- 
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ence of the stateof things existing between the: 
rench and the natives. 

In March. 1844, about 500 natives attacked the | 
French station at the Isthmus, of about 40 men— 
troops, and some few marines. The natives were | 
after some hard fighting repulsed. Their loss has} 
never been correctly ascertained. The French had 
two killed and five wounded. 

About 2000 of the natives then entrenched them- | 
selves in strong force at the Bay of Maheina. - On} 
the. 17th of April,Governor Brant attacked them | 
with the frigate “Uranie” and steamer ‘‘Phaeton.” 
There were tanded 500 soldiers and marines who 
stormed the forts and entered them sword in hand. 

“The natives fought desperately, but after five 
hours’ hard fighting, they retreated with a loss of | 
from 200 to 300 of the bravest warriors on the is- 
land. The French Jost in this engagement 16 killed 
and 52 wounded—7 have since died of their wounds. 
The Ist lieutenant of the steamer was the first man 
killed. He died at the head of his detachment upon 
the walls of the fort. 

June 20th, the natives again assembled at Point 
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about two years older than herself. There was but) be carried in upon the backs of meh. The moni 


little appearance of form; no livery. A silver urn 


ments placed at the principal poihts are of tast irop 


for hot water was the only expensive thing on the| und from six to ten feet in length. It being impos- 


table. Mrs. W. appears to be something older than 

the president. although born in the same year, short 

in stature, rather rcbust, very plain in her dress.” 
NAVY. 

Tue Nava GENERAL COURT MARTIAL, which 
has been in session for some weeks at the city of 
Washington, adjourned sine die, on the 2d instant. 
They have had sundry very interesting cases before 
them, besides those connected with the loss of the 
steam frigate Missouri, in Gibraltar harbor, which 
latter underwent a lengthy examination. We have 
refrained from refering to the cases as severally no- 
ticed in the public journals, deeming it right to all 
concerned to await the official announcement of the 
results. 

The naval depot at Memphis, on the Mississippi, in | 
south western Tennessee, 1s soon to be eommenced. 
The site is said to possess great natural advantages, 
situated as it is in the heart of an extensive and 





Venus—this being too near the Bay of Papeite for 
general eat & the governor again at the head of 400 
troops marched upon them. The natives received 
intelligence of his approach and placed themselves 
in ambush. 


The natives allowed the main body to pass, but aS | 
the rear guard were passing in front of the English; tended by John W. Capes of New York. She is in. the application. 


fertile cotton region. 

U. S. revenue propeller Jefferson. This iron steamer, 
| destined for Lake Ontario, is now ready for launch- 
| ing at Oswego. She was constructed under coniract | 
| with Chas. Knapp, Jr., of Pittsburg, ; whence the 


iron was brought ready for fitting up, and superin- | 





mission house, they opened their fire in a direct line; all respects an excellent and seaworthy vessel, at | 
with the house. Mr. McKean, one of the missiona-| Jeast as far as can be known before a trial is! 


sible to place the monuments tpoh the highlands 
in the summer, they will be taken in on hand-sleds 
during the winter. - 

Lecatu Decision. Naturalization Law. We are 
indebted to N. B. Blunt, Esq., for the following im- 
portant decision of the supreme court of this state, 
now in session at Rochester. 

[New York American. 

The case was as follows: An application was made 
to the court on Tuesday last, by Mr Haight coun- 
sel for applicant for the admission of an MAividual 
asacitizen. The applicant produced his certificate 
of declaration of intention in the usva! form, made 
more than two years before the present application, 
with an affidavit annexed,that he had notat anytime 
been without the territory of the United States, du- 
ring the five years preceding, except that on one 
occasion while proceeding on board of an American 


‘steamer from one American port to another, on Lake 


Ontario. the yvessc] touched for a few minutes at a 
landing in Canada for the purpose of taking in wood, 
that the applicant landed upon the wharf while the 
vesse] was so detained, and then proceeded with the 
vesse] to her port of destination. 

The court after advisement, on Saturday last, denied 
We annex the decision: 


“In regard to the naturalization law, the supreme 
courtby C. J. Nelson, decided, ‘that the person ap- 


ries, who was _ walking in his verandah, was struck ; made, and the officers now at Oswego speak confi-' 


by a ball and killed instantly. His death is univer- 
sally regretted. 

He was one of those who have latterly come from 
England—well educated, and one of the most re- 
spectable men upon the gronp. This action was 
upon the north side of the Bay of Papeite. 
native Joss is unknown. 


French loss, three killed 
and five wounded. 


The | 


dently that her sailing qualities will not disappoint plying for naturalization must have in point of fact, 


4 ‘remained within the territory of the United States 
opty nena af tonnage is about 360, custom- for five years next preceding such application ac- 
| house surement. 


‘cording to the very words of the act of 1813, and 

Length of keel 125 feet. | that he could not leave the country during any part 

ge Fe — 25 | of the said five years for either business, or pleasure, 
epin of ho 


Feasth on. deck ian . | without barring his adm ission to citizenship.” 
en ake 
She is pierced for 26 guns, but will now only car- | 








At the same time, on the south side, another ac-| ry one large gun amidship. Her engine is one of 
tion took place, in which the natives were again’ the Ericsson model. 120 horse power, with one pro | 
routed. In this action, five French were killed and | pelling wheel astern of 9 1-2 feet diameter The 
and seven wounded. Native loss unknown. 

The day followins the natives advanced upon the the steamer Princeton’s. 
town, and before they could be met, had succeeded | 
in burning the French mission house, chape!,&c. — including the captainy She is well supplied with 

In all these actions, it has been iinpossible to de | beautiful arms, carbines, boarding pikes, cutlasses, 
termine with any degree of certainty the native battle axes, &c., from the springfield manufactory. 
loss. They have always been accustomed to re- | Her rig will be thatof a three masted schooner, and 
move their dead during the action, and only those’ willspread an enormous quantity of canvass, The 
are found upon the field, who die at the point of the | accommodations for her officers and crew are in the 
bayonet. best style of naval comfort, and we should think a 

The natives are in force on all sides, and the | berth aboard her, especially in summer, a very de- 
troops constantly under arms. The queen had just sirable situation. Itis not intended to rether ready 
left the island for Boradora. for sea until next spring. [ Albany Allas. 

The natives had within the last few days seized'| The Falmouth U.S. corvette, sailed from Malta 
three Frenchmen, who had been for many years re- | Oct. 5. for Naples and Mahon. 
sident upon the island, and were among them, and, The Cumberland frigate, Com. Smith, and Ply- 
had put them to death. mouth, sloop of war were at Malta 5th Oct. 
on ac een ae ca | THe Warren, U.S. ship, was at Marquesas Is- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRES. | mee. about four months since, bound to Cahee and 
j 











APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. Acciwent. During a heavy squall in the harbor 
Josern Granam, of Ohio, to be consul of the Uni- | ef Pensacola, on the 28th ult., a boat belonging to 
‘ted States for port of Buenos Ayres. ‘the U. S. ship Falmouth, on its way from the navy 
: , ' yard to the city, was capsized when but a short dis- 
Dirtomatic. Mr. Clemson the American Charge! tance from the city, and nine persons were drowned, 
a’ Affaires to Belgium, has arrived at Brussels. | among whom were Lieut. Piper, of the marine corps, 
" /and Professor Fox. The other seven were sailors. A 
Mexican Inpemnity. Official.— Department of! boat with country produce, coming outof the Sound, 
state, 4th November, 1844. ‘ | passed near the scene, and saved eight persons, a 
Information has been received at this department | midshipman and seven sailors. Having no small boat, 
that the instalment due on the 30th of April and 30th however, and the large vessel, no doubt being a 
of July last, under the convention between the Uni- clumsy one, they were unable to render more assist- 
ted States and the Mexican Republic of the 30th of | ance, although the poor dro. ning men were beseech- 
January, 1843, were paid by iat government on the jng his aid most piteous!y. The day Jollowing the 
27th of August last. boats from the Falmouth and the nas yard were out 
all day in search of the bodies. 








Patent Orrice. During the month of October, 
PF 


36 patents, one for an extension, 27 Caveats filed.— “He N. E. Bounpaxy. The ‘Soundary line be- 
A on Ki . a6) TOR yt 4 “ aie tas” chiles a Le : . » cea ‘ 

Amount of fees $2,775. Of the patents g Il tween the United States and the British Provinces 
were to New Yorkers, 5.0 Peunsyivanians,4 to Bal- was surveyed and cut out, lust season, from the 


tinoreans, source of the river St. Croix to the outlet of Lake 


‘ Pohenagamook. Before ihe close of the present sea- 
BREAKFAST AT THE TABLE OF GEN. WasninGToNn son, says the Eastern Argus, the line from Pohena- 
in 1734. A Mr. Wansey, whose published notes of! gamook to the N. W. branch of the St. John, thence 
a tour in this country in 1754 have recently been’ to the S. W. branch at the point 46 25N. Lat , thence 
the subject of notice in the American papers, gives up that stream to its source in the highlands, at the 
the following description of a breakfast. Will the Metjarmette Portage, thence along said highlands to 
breakfasts at the White House in these days bear a. the head of Hail’s stream, a distance of more than 


| wheel is attached to the vesselon the same plan as 


She will carry 40 men and three of four officers. ! 





comparison with this? 

“Nes. Washingto rseifmade tea and 
for us. Qn the table were tx t 
fish, as is the general rss Or i 
daughter, a very pleasing y vung iady of abuut sixteen 
sat next to her brother, George Washington Custis 


‘5 . : , yu 


two hundred and eighty miles, through a dense forest 
and over a country in many places almost inacces- 
s h precipitous a ins, will ve been 


urveyca ul outt ‘ : ‘thirty leet, and estab 


lisncd. The LeD ciuployed is 
»; hearly six hundred, and the suppiies joi ie survey- 
» (ing and cutting parties upon the highlands have to 


vw Thad thu x 


Movements Amone THE Repskins.—Pawnees— 
Ottoes—Pottawattomies—Indian love and eloquence 
Military display by an Oitoe Brave, &c.—Beggar— 
Dance—“‘Sky Blue’”—Major Wharton—Mr. Deas, 
the Artist. 

Council Biuffs, Sept. 10, 1844 

A few days since, the superintendent of Indian 
Affairs reached this place. on the steamer Nimrod, 
with the annuines in money and goods for the vari- 
ous Indian tribes in this region. ‘These annuities are 
payable for lands which the Indians have at different 
times, sold to the government. The Ottoes on the 
south side of the river, own a large tract of country 
on the waters of the Big Platte, stretching from the 
Missouri river, west. They received from tle 
| government asmallensh annuity of about $2,500, and 
are, in every respect a pour and degraded people.— 
Their number is about 1,000. The Pawnees are 
' west of this about one hundred and twenty miles, on 
the waters of the Platte, and receive annutties of 
provisions and goods: they have, also, farmers and 


smiths provided by the government; but I do notthink | 
There are some | 


their farmers do them much good. 
missionaries among them, whose conduct, in some 
respects, is said to be rather improper. The Paw- 
nees are yet wild and primitive in their habits—raise 
small patches of corn, and hu t the Buffalo. They 
number in all about 6,500, and are separated into 
bands, called, Pawnee Loups, Grand Pawnees, Re- 
publican Pawnees, Pawnee Pics,&c. It has been an 
object of the government to unite the different bands, 
but success has not attended the effort. During the 
late visit of the military, the chiefs exhibited a decid- 
ed aversion to the arrangement. 

The Pottawattomies; or, as they are called, offi 
cially, the ‘United Bands of Chippewas, Ottawas, 
and Pottawattomies”—are on the north side of the 
Missouri; their lands, embracing five reillions of acres, 
extend from the north line of your State, along ‘he 
Missouri river, to the Little Sioux, and are of excel 
lent quality as regards soil, though exhibiting a scar 
city of timber. These Indians nuiber about 2 000 
souls, and receive about $42,000 a year for lands 
sold in Michigan and Illinois; they have, also, funds 
for educational and industrial purposes.. 

They are a well-disposed people and are consider 
‘ed to be very respectable Indians. Many of the 

‘half breeds have houses and small farms like the 
‘whites, and are anxious to have their children edu 
cated. Their annuity payments are gay scere®s 
' when the Indian beaux and belles appear in all theit 
finery, and display their charms to the greatest a& 
| Vanlage. ; 
The young fellows in love have a kind of Inte, ©! 


which they sound ceriein amorous notes, to convey 
to the copper colored beauties information ev! theit 
particular disposition and condition. When one 0 


Sing : . “- oS boy, ira olances 
iuése pipes up, you can see the luligulsililig 5'e?” 
Pip Ps) 5 > the 


of the virgins turned most irresistioiy towards ‘ch 
quarter whence the sounds proceed; and if a ma 
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is not soon on the carpet, it is not the fault of the 


Pottawattomie customs. 

During the last payment, the superintendent held 
several councils with the chiefs, in which some very 
creditable displays of Indian oratory were made.— 


= 


Owing to the paucity of their language, their style 


of speaking is highly figurative, and as no Indian 
speaks upon any subject but one which interests him 
strongly, and on which he has thought a great deal, 
i is not strange 
and to the purpose. 

On Friday last, 
nies of Dragoons, reached Bellevue, on the south 
side of the Missouri, from the Pawnee villages, 
whither they had marched from Fort Leavenworth. 
I believe the object of the expeditiion was to display 
a little of the power of the government to the wild 
Indians. ‘The Major's instructions were also to see 
the Sioux, if practicable; but this object cannot be 
accomplished without a march of hundreds of miles, 
and scarcely then, as the Sioux are perfect Tartars, 
and are T’artars who are not easily “caught.” 

On Saturday, the Ottoes, having come to their 
agency at Bellevue to receive their annuities, the 
Major held a Council with them, on the open prat- 
rie, in the midst of a square of several acres, formed 
by the tents of his command. The Chiefs seated 
themselves in a line, fronting to the Mayor’s “Mar- 
que,” (is that the way to spell it?) and awaited his 
coming. As he approached, we heard the song of 
the well-known Indian beggar dance chaunted ina 
ravine to our right, and soon a party of young men 
were seen advancing, with two or three dare-devil 
looking fellows on horseback, one of whom had his 
body, from crown to toe, smeared over with blue 
mud, and appeared in the ‘picturesque costume” of 


. 


a piece of rope tied round him asa belt; besides this, | 


he had not even a fig leaf apron. He performed va- 
rious feats of horsemanship, carrying in his right 
hand a handsomely ornamented spear, with a long 
polished blade. His performances were intended to 
signify that he felt himself to be a man, and ready 
for any daring exploit; and hereafter he will have 
quite a reputation as the brave who made so strik- 
ing an exhibition before their great father’s War 
Chief, Major Wharton. Oh, fame! This reminds 
me of an Indian dance, when each one, after dancing 
and singing till the inspiration of recitation was at- 
tained, struck a stake set up for that purpose, and 
then related his exploits to the admiring hearers.— 
One fellow, after shaking his moccasins most furi- 
ously for a long time, at length struck the stake and, 
after silence was obtained, made the following bril- 
liant narration: ‘J stole a mule!” 


When the young Ottoes had sufficiently displayed 
their musical powers, the Council began, by Major 
Wherton making a very excellent address to the 
chiefs, which, however, must have suffered consider- 
ably in the interpretation. He exhorted them to 
behave themselves better for the future, and as- 


that they should speak with force 


Major Wharton, with five compa- 
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sured them that if they did not, the protection of the 
Government would be withdrawn, and they would | 
be left “like a lone tree in the prairie, against which | 
every storm spends its fury, until, at length, some 
blast, more powerful than th> rest, prostrates it to 
the earth.” They promised good behavior for the 
future, aud the Major gave them some rations. So} 
ended the Council. 

The troops are crossing the Missouri to day, to 
pass down on the north side, through the settlements, | 
to Jeffrey's Point, near the town of Oregon, where | 
they will recross the river, to visit the Missouri | 
Sacs,and lowas; they will thence pass on to Fort | 
Leavenworth. These Dragoon officers are fine fel- | 
lows; frank, generous, unassuming—yvigorous in the 
discharge of duty, and rich in anecdote and jest, as 
well as grave and important information. The Rey. 
Mr. Kerr, stationed at Fort Leavenworth, is with 
the command, and will publish a journal of their 
hair-breadth escapes amongst the ravines on the head 
waters of the Blue and other streams, enriched by 
hotices of the geology, &c., of the country they have 
traversed. Mr. Deas, an artist of St. Louis, is also 
an attache, and so much of an attache, that, with all 
my persuasion and entreaty, (you know how I can 
insist?) [ cannot detach him to spend a few weeks 
with me here; if I could, we would visit the old Fort 
at old Council Bluffs, about twenty-five miles, by 
land, from this place. 

I suppose Major Wharton will council with the 
Pottawattomies to-morrow. He has instructions to 
hold a talk with each tribe he visits, 

The Pawnees are at Bellevue to-day. Their agent 
called them to council, and talked to them ina most 
fatherly manner. After some time, the disputes 
amongst the chiefs of the various bands rose to high 
words, and finally turned to a fisticuff amongst them. 
No blood was spilt. The Council adjourned in the 
widst of the row. JOHN BROWN. 

| From the Reveille. 
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Increase of Whig votes tion on the Atlantic. The dry and rainy seasons also 
} Dimination of Loco vote 303 | occur at different periods on the two oceans. The 
ai Whi “748 rainy season on the Pacific continues from May to 
{ ig gain > anid nat November—on the Atlantic, from November to May. 
ge vote re fen as da ent 8413 During the six months of the rainy season, it usually 
0 oe omy as ___ | rains only twice a week, and always about four or 
Loco majority 474 ses epieek in the afternoon. It 1s towards midnight 
The following table exhibits the votes of the respective ve Heyes ith fr hitful p als of the ‘de Th wea 
= wards at the election for president in 1840—for governor | | gre Pp he at «oh. spear ake gecn. 
Lon the 2d Oet! 1844cand for president in 1844. season’ at Panama, like that at Port San Juan, is also 
; Prest.—1844.  Gov.—1844.  Prest—1840. | the hotfest—yet the thermometer never rises above 
Clay. Polk, Whig. Dem. Har. V. B. 28° of Reaumur, and usually during all this time is | 
i} oist Ward 544 610 506 605 4547 452 |} about 25° of Reaumur. During the dry season it! 
4} 2d * 468 570 441 591-404 448 | only rains about once a week for an hour or two, and | 
3d “621° 789 58T_— TTT: 60-729! the thermometer does not rise above 20° of Reaumur, | 
ah - * 7126 | 624 695 559 433-807) and often fa!ls in the morning to 14°. Very violent! 
“i zs a dl “own pov oa - north winds blow this season over every month, and 
, mh “hea 2 688 409 -8B95.Sts«GSCs«é | LSE from twenty-four to twen‘y-eight hours. It is! 
8th “ 4432 538 1079 588 517 «750 ae oe me net sah ee ponents occur most | 
& “ 494 868 464 873 700 339/ frequently in the neighborhood of Nicaragua. 
ei sare CY: 611 449 583 459 546 718 Se much for this project, proposed to the govern. 
o 1lth 797 570 769 537 805 666 | ment of the United States by the republic of New| 
912th « 550 678 520 742 750 1093) Granada, long before the idea of canalling the San 
mish “ 664 723 623 716 Juan river had been abandoned by the king of Hol- 
Pe ath " 494 829 459 877 land and his associates, on being informed that it 
“po — ae — | would require 2n expenditure of about forty-four mil-. 
Total. 6413 aoe ue oe acc tb es lions of dollars to statriek the said canal. 
evi art ae [ Cor. of Baltimore Patriot. 
Loco majorities 474 1222 31 | — 












Sufficient returns are not yet received from the 
ccuatics to enable us to furnish an entire table, but 
_ itis ascertained that the whigs have carried every 
* county in the state except Allegany and Baltimore 
} counties, and have reduced the loco majority cf the 
Jatter county to 415—being a whig gain in the counly 
of 334 since the governor’s election. 

‘The following are the majorities as reported: 

Cray masonitizs—Calvert 107, Caroline 103, Car- 


erick 199, Harford 271, Kent 192, Montgomery 271, 
Prince George’s 381, Queen Anne’s 28, Somerset 500. 
St. Mary’s 349, Talbot 83, Washington 68, Worces- 
ter 545; Anne Arundel and Howard District 277— 
total Clay majovities 4237. 

Loco magornit1Es—Allegany county 67, Baltimore 
city 474, Baltimore county 415—total 956. 

Nutt majority of the state for Henry Clay, 3281. 
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Atvtantic anp Paciric. San Juan Canal. This 
lake, Nicaragua, the waters of which rise and fall 
with the wind, is surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains and volcanoes; amongst the former may 
be remarked the Orost of nine thousand feet in height, 
the Votos of eight thousand six hundred feet, the 
Mombo Zombo, the Madeira, the Beya, and the Alta 
Grade. The depth of the lake varies from six to fif- 
teen fathoms-—its surface is cne hundred and sixty- 
eight feet aoove the level of the Atlantic, and one 
hundred aud fifty-six feet above that of the Pacific 
ocean. The distance from the lake mouth of the 
San Juan to the town of Nicaragna, situated ore 
hundred feet above the Juke, is estimated at fifty- 
eight miles, and from this town to the Pacific ocean 
at seven miles, in all one hundred and sixty nine 
miles—one hundred and eleven of which to be cana- 
lized. But the seven miles from Lake Nicaragua to 
the Pac.fie ocean, present far greater difficulties 
than the eanalization of the San Juan river—sinee, 
in that extent, it is necessary fo overcome a fall of 
one huadred and fifly-eight feet, and to excavate a 
basaiiic rock for three miies m length. It would ex- 
ten this article to too great a leneth to alvempt a 
a tictauiled dese riplien Of tue constrection of such a 
work, winch isdoubtless posstbie but necessarily at- 
ter.ded with immense difficulties and expense. There 
is another difficulty. of less present importance, it is 
tre, but which may become serious hereaiter — New 
Granada claims the river San Juan as her ancient bown- 
dary belonging to the captaincy of lhe ancient vice royal- 
ty of New Granada. ‘Tie little bay of Cacula, lying 
a day’s march from the Lake, is the nearest point of 
the great ocean, but i even a canal could be con- 
str: cied from the lake toe this point, there is here 
aT stuiituable ane, orage. ‘Three mites turther souta 
{here is another litthe bay called Port San Juan, 
whichis equally incapable of furnishing anehorage \ 
@ sufficient OQuusber of vessels) The rise and fail of 
the tide at this port isonly twelve feet. The undu- 
latins of the waters of the lake resemble 
those of the sea in miniature, and are olten very 
danyerous in severe storms. Jf the volcanoes, situa- 
ted 10 the eentre of the Jake, have a fine etlect from 
their singular and extraordinary Character, they also 
often occasion fearful and wide spread destruction. 

the republic of Central America, like Panama, 
} L Crhtt ports 
on tue Pacific ocean, is much cooler than the por- 
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BH roll 93, Cecil 24, Charles 287, Dorchester 460, Fred- | 


AND THE LoweLL Facrory. 
ing letter will be read with) 
Jt is, perhaps, no more than 
has often been said by others, of the operatives in the 
Lowell Mills, who hove ever spoken in print of their, 
| Visit to these mills; but it derives additional interest, , 
| coming, as ii does, from a writer of such eminence | 
as the distinguished author. 

Tynemouth, May 20, 1844. 


“My Dear Frienp:—Your interest in this Lowell 
book can searcely eqial mine, for I have seen the 
factory girls in their Lyceum, and have gone over 
‘the cotton milis at Waltham, and made myself fa- 
miliar on the spot with factory life in New England; 
so that, in reading the ‘Offering’ I saw again in my 
memory the sireet of houses built by the earnings of 
the girls, the chureh, which is their property, and 
ithe girls themselves trooping to the mill, with their 
healthy countenances, and their neat dress and quiet 
'manners. resembling those of the tradesman class of 
our country. 


| Miss Marrineau 
/Girnis.—The follov 

|great interest by all. 
| 


} 
i 


} 
} 


‘‘My visit to Lowell was nierely for one day, in 
company with Mr. Emerson’s party,—he (the pride 
and boast of New England as an author and philoso- 
pher,) being engaged by the Lowell factory people 
to lecture to them, in a winter course of historical 
biography. Of course, the lectures were delivered 
inthe evening, after the mills were elosed. The! 
girls were then working seventy hours a week, yet, 
as I looked at the large audience { attended 
more to them than to the lecture,) 1 saw no sign of 
weariness among them. ‘There they sat, row behind | 
row, in their own Lyceum—a large hall, wainscoted 
with mahogany, the platform carpeted, well lighted, 
and provided with a handsome table, desk, and seat, 
and adorned with portraits of a few worthies; and as 
they thus sat listening to their lecturer, ol! wakeful 
and interested, all wel! dressed and jady-like, 1 could 
not but feel my keart sweli at the thought of what 
such a sight would be with us. 
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“The difference was not in rank, for these young 
people were all daughters of parents who earn their 
bread with their own hands. It is not in the amount 
of wages, however usnal that supposition is, for they 
were then earning froin one to three dollars a week, 
besides their board; the children one dollar (4s. 3d.), 
the second rate workers two dollars, the best, three; 
the cost of their dress and necessary comforts being 
much above what the same class expend in this 
country. It is not in the amount of toil; for, as | 
have said, they worked seventy clear hours per week. 
The difference was in their supericr culture. Their 
minds are kept fresh, and strong, and free, by know- 
ledge and the power of thought; and this is the rea- 
son why they are not worn and depressed under 
their labors. ‘They begin with a poorer chance of 
health than our people; for the health of the New 
England women generally is not good, owing to cir- 
cuistances of climate and other influence: s; but among | 
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without that cultivation of mind which affords them 
perpetual support, entertainment, and motive for ac- 
tivity. They were riot highly educated, but had 
pleasure in books and lectures, m correspondence 
with home; and: had their minds so open to fresh 
ideas, as to be drawn off from thoughts of themselves 
and their own concerns. When at work they were 
amused with thinking over the last book they had 
read, or with planning the account they should write 
home of the last Sunday’s sermon, or with singing 
over to themselves the song they meant to prac- 
tise in the evening; and when evening came nothing 
was heard of tired Jimbs and eagerness for bed, but, 
if it was summer, they sallied out, the moment tea 
was over, for a walk, and, if it was winter, to the 
lecture-room or to the ball-room fora dance, or they 
got an hour’s practice at the piano, cr wrote 
home, or shut themselves up with 77 hook. It 
was during the hours of work in mil that the 
papers in the ‘Oilering’? were meditated, and it was 
after work in the evening that they were penned. 
‘There is, however, in the case of these girls, a 
stronger support, a more elastic spring of vigor and 
cheerfulness than even an active and cultivated un- 
derstanding. The institution of factory labor has 
brought ease of heart to many, and to many occasion 
for noble and generous deeds. The ease of heart is 


given to those who were before suffering in silent 
poverty, from the deficiency of profitable employ- 


ment for women, which is even greater in America 
than with us. It used to be understood there that 
all women were maintained by the men of their fami- 
les; but the young men of New England are apt to 
troup off into the West, to settle on new lands, 
leaving sisters at home. Some few return to fetch 
a wife, but the greater number do not, and thusa 
vast over proportion of young women remains; to a 
multitude of these the opening of factories was a 
most welcome event, aflording means of honorable 
maintenance, in exchange for pining poverty at 
home. 


“As for the noble deeds, it makes one’s heart glow 
to stand in these mills and hear the domestic history 
of some who are working before one’s eyes, uncon- 
scious of being observed, or of being the object of 
any admiration. If one of the sons of a New Eng- 
land farmer shows a love of books and thoreht, the 
ambition of an affectionate sister is aroused, and she 
thinks of the honor and glory to the whole family, 


ing 


‘and the blessing to him, if he couid havea college 


education. She ponders this until she tells her pa- 
rents, some day, of her wish to gw .o Lowell, and 
earn the means of sending her brother to college.— 
The desire is yet more urgent if the brother has a 
pious mind and a wish to enter the ministry. Many 
a clergyman in America has been prepared for his 
function by the devoted industry of sisters; and 
many a scholar and professional man dates his eleyva- 
tion in social rank and usefulness from his sister’s, 
or even some affectionate aunt's entrance upon mull 
life for his sake. Many girls, perceiving anxiety in 
their father’s faces on account of the farm being en- 
cumbered, and age coming on without release from 
debt, have gone to Loweli and worked until the mort- 
gage was paid off and the little family property free, 
Such motives may well lighten and sweeten labor; 
and to such girls labor is light and sweet. 


“Some, who have no such calls, unite the surplus 
of their earnings to build dwellings for their own re- 
sidence, six, eight, or twelve living together, with 
the widowed mother or elderly aunt of one of them 
to keep house for, and give countenance to the par- 

I saw a whole row of houses so built and owned 
at Waltham; pretty frame houses, with a broad 
piazza anlthe green Venetian bhnds, which give 
such an air of coolness and pleasantness to American 
villages and country abodes. There is the large airy 
eating-room, with a few prints hung up, the piano at 
one and, and the united ijibraries of the girls, form- 
ing a good-looking array of books, the rocking chairs 
universal in America, the stove, adorned in summer 
with flowers, and the long dining table in the middle. 
The chambers do not answer to our English ideas of 
comfort. There is there a strange absence of the 
wish for privacy; and more girls are accommodated 
in one room than we should see any reason for in 
such comfortable and pretty heuses 

“In the mills, the girls have quite the appearance 
They sally forth in the morning with 


g 
the 3800 women and girls in the Lowell mills wnen | of ladies. 
I was there, the average of health was not lower, their umbrellas in threatening weather, their ca- 
than elsewhere; and the disease Which was the most| lashes to keep their hair neat, gowns of print or ging- 
mischievous is the same that proves most fatal over| ham, with a perfect fil, worked collars or pelerines, 
the whole country—consumption; while there were | and waistbands of ribbon. For Sundays and social 
no complaints peculiar to mill life. | evenings they have their silk gowns and neat gloves 

“At Waltham, where lsaw the mills, and con-|and shoes. Yet through proper economy—the 
versed with the people, I had an opportunity of ob-| economy of educated and thoughtful people—they 
serving the invigorating effects of mind in a life of! are able to lay by for such purposes as [ have men- 
labor. ‘Paice the wages ond half the tor! would) tioned above. The dep Savings’ 
not have made the girls | saw happy and healthy, ' Bank, were. in 1834, ' dollars, the 
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After congratulating Vir. G. upon nom nations 
he immediataly enquired how Mr. Carr stood on the 
last ballot. The repiy being given, Mr. Atwood ve 
marked that he was of the opinion that policy would 
dictate the nomination of Mr. Carr. Mr. Gardner 
turning upon Mr. Atwood, asked that officer if he® 
was aware that Mr. Robert Tyler had been staying) 
at his house, waiting the issue of the nominating” 
committee? Such, he could assure him, was the fact, 
and he would now tell him that, by God, Carr must 
not be nominated—that Tyler had said that Mr. Carr™ 
must not be nominated—that Mr. Robt. Tyler would ~ 


' x f ; ~ 9 mre 7. {iy | 
lave if}i Due 44 OCe a ates ieee ed ; 


umber ol eratives vcs DUUL, of whom S800 } 
were women and giris. . 

“I thank you for calling my attention back to this 
subject. It is one J have pleasure in reourring to.— 
There is nothing in America which necessitates the 
prosperity of manufactures as of agriculture, and 
nothing of govd in their factory system which may 
not be emulated elsewhere—equalled elsewhere, 
when the people employed are so educated as to 
have the command of themselves and their lot in 
life, which is always and everywhere controlled by 


mind, far more than by outward.circumstances. 


16 arguments of politicians. Qe letter, and oaty on 




























has reached us thraughout the campaign, complaining 
in this respect, Or rather two letters, bat the complaint 
originating in each from tha same individual, We feel 
grateful for the friendly and weighty suggestions of the 
sentleman alladed to, and will avail of his hints, It is 
not probable that so much room will ever again be ap- 
propriated in the Register to recording 2 partly contest, as 
that which is now closing has oocupied. It has been 








Iam, very tral) rs, ‘our object, and we have endeavored to fulfilit asa duty, |not be humbugged in this matter, that he had men | 
£ » vA v yy JVM i : , 3 ‘ . J 
“H. MARTINEAU.” to register faithfully the progress of the campaign, to give, _ SEN IS Sao mene of the nominating com.) 7 
se not only fair and candid statements of the dvings and | Mee towards Carr; and, continued Mr. G., those 


IDENCA AND VICE PRESI- 
DENCY. 


THE PRES 
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The whole of ou 
fever for mouths past, political blood boiling through the 
veiits of socie y, phrenzing the brains of half the commu 


ryustcountry has beenin a perfect 


nity—and growing hotter and hotter every hour as the. 
eventful day of cleciion anproached. Trarrives at last. 
What Millions of men rushing to 
the polls under the full impression that the » eal or woe of 
as it were upon their individual 


! . : - 
a siblime spectacce. 


’ . 
IONS 
HainOime 


the nation was 


‘very i oti > oti I is P} lis t rerte t | . . . . 
act. Evers pairiotic emotion is ulisied, and exerted a pie ih: Boing BET [OS ae? aa ates could tell him that it was the imperative order of 
full stretch. ‘Tite future, depends upon the present mo, | reign governments, Or between Amenean and foresn | Mr. Robert Tyler that Mr. Carr must not be noini-« - 
ment. Every voter in the broad expanse of the Union | interests, which are not unirequently at issue. jnated. He was one among the prominent friends > 
knows and f; f ls t} Ai the PEOPLE are this day SOVEREIGNS; LES EE FO SOE EE I NE aE EE Ene OO <a errs and Supporters of Mr. Van Buren, and must be de- b a 


one of whom he is. ‘They are called upon to pronounce 
on what principles, and by what jen, the government 
their fat is to be final. Each 
\s—deposites hs bailot 


shall be administered. and 


nil 


sayings of both, of all parties, as told by themselves and 


varied phases and 


ders, as our compass of pages wauld admit of. 
ture reference, the detail upon the whole will, we thin’ 
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TAMMANY HALL PROCEEDINGS. 


by their respective opponents, but also a selection of the | 


Supposed the question to be between Amevican and fo- | 





‘men who vote for 
i selves. 


Turning to Mr. Atwood he observed that report 


him must look out for them- 


arouments of their ablest orators, writers, and editors, had placed him in the light of supporting Mr. Carr; 
on each side, soas to throw the whole subject in all its that he must know the injury which it would do the 

Pik “1 a) : : : 
raniificationsas fully before our rea- friends of Tyler, who were now in the ascendant, to 
For fu- 


isend Car 


| r to the legislature at thia time 


You know, 


Mr. Gardiner 


ed his surveyorship worth the holding, and if so, he 


feated. Turning to Mr, Sweet, he said, well sir, 
jhave you changed your mind in relation to Mr. Carr? 
Let me tell you sir, that this question must now be 
‘definitely settled, that the defeat of Carr must be 


one appruaciies fis respecitve po The New York papers give rather a singular ac- |placed beyond the question of doubt; you will at 
wi hout obstacle en dignified si!enece awaits the count of proceedings had ata meeting held last week Once see its necessity. Upon rising to take my de- 


summing upj—hears announcement of ihe result, 


lengthens his visage somewhat, or utters a hearty huzza, 


sembly ticket, upon which it appears,the name Alez. 
. ° . 5. ef , 
| H. Gardiner, 2 brother-in-law of President Tyler, 


at Tammany Hal!, to ratify the nomination for as- | 


parture, Mr. Gardiner enquired of Mr. Atwood 
whether he had understood him in relation to the 


wish of Mc. Tyler towards Mr. Carr; that Mr. Ty- 


IP eCHASe ray he. 1} acd peel j h C)R} * > 3 . 2s . o . 
as the case ne eee. Au P westtibn,.o 4%: ine ceceye ‘had been named as one of the candidates. Alderman ler had been staying in this city for the sole purpose 
bow to the majesty ofthe poop'e, and with one accord | Purdy, was called to the chair. A strong delegation of preventing Mr. Carr from being nominated. Mr. 


one fr is to hy occupation re eteyiaih ino the 
j aA ; vu i VUE iZing i¢ 
HikF oF THE NATION 


feeling as though his duty to his 


each 


stare 
LPOTILV Gi VelNY 


choice of the ne Cc 
for the eusuing four year 
country had for this occasion been 
test and the proof ‘vv, o! 


familiar with the | 
Buch an ocean of 


lil 


performed. This is the 
Who, not 
rocess, would conceive it possible that 
and contention could be stilled 
i; as if a commanding Spirit 
troubled elements ‘tpeace—be 


republican virtue. 


turlmnon 
by so simple an operat 
had pronoxaced to 
still,’ alli a went wv 
W inilst 


ting those lines, 


somes Caim. 
we are pening, 
It 


over, but on which side victo. 


auxiely iS upon tp-toe. 


that the eventiul cutest Is 
A tew hours will suffice 


ry has perche i, Ho one can te I. 


it 
to ascertain Whether Henry Cray, or James K. Pou, is 


is known! 


‘from the custom house was in the room. The New 
York American says: “The report of the committee 


'was read and adopted without disseut; but immedi- 


' 
| 
' 
| 
' 


™ 


ately upon its conclusion, Levi D. Slamm of the! 


the Plebeian, arose and stated that with regard to the 
nominations, he objected to the name of Alexander 


HY. Gardiner, that a great wrong had been put upon 


proof, which with their permission he would read to 
them. 


in fact any one else from being heard. 
for some time, until at last the president of the Em- 


| pire club, Isaiah Rynders,the chief ofa gang of black- 


legs, thieves, and convicted felons, a fit champion 
and representative of the cause in which he and his 


His appearance and address were greeted | 
with mingled cheers and hisses, (the latter prepon- | 
ie & 'derating greatly) whiel: continued till the tumnlt be- 
and the compositor is adjus, de rating ere itty) . lud lias ke “ 
came so great, Qs utterly to prec ude tie spea er, or 
This lasted | 


Atwood observed to the undersigned that he believed 
that an order had gone forth from the custom house 
upon this subject, and that Carr must be defeated. 
Mr. Atwood, on returning to his office wrote to 
Mr Tyler, who was then at Harrisburg, and wished 
to know if he still persisted in his desire to have 
Carr defeated? The answer to this was—he did; but 


the democracy, of which he held in his hand the | would leave the matter to his {riends—that he deem- 


ed it very impolitic himself, however, to have him 
nominated, and that it must not take place. 
JOSEPH T. SWEET, 

Member of the nominating committee, from the 
17th ward.” 

The different nominations were then proposed se- 
parately to the meeting, and all adopted—Mr. Gar- 
diner’s name exciting special enthusiasm from the 
custom house deputation in attendance for that pur- 
pose. 





o be the next president of the United States. Thich- . oe . 
: etre _ we, high associates have enlisted, made his appearance and aa 
ever it be, the victors wil send up one hearty shout, re- stilled the raging storm With powerful aid, Slamm a 


d vale—from: mountain top to moun. 


the sweeping gulf— 


sounding o’er hill an 


, 
the broad lakes to 


tain top—from 


from the Atlantic tu Roeasy moun tains, will it mee! 


iuen , die away! ‘bhe Vanquish- 


respousive eciives—-aud 
ed, accustomed io the exercise of te republican philoso- 
phy, respecting (ve opinions of others as equally author. 
itative as the:r 
such fragments as ti 


own, will gather up, as wellas they can, 


caster hasleft at their disposal, 
and prepare forthwith tw batide again for their principles, 
with the hope of bei 
shall expire. 

We suy, the at poliucal conflict for the presidency, 
may be said to have terminated by the time this paper 
gves to press—at least so far, as to fix the result beyond 
retrieve. ‘i'wo hundred and thirty six of the electors 
have been chosen, tnirty nine remain to be electea, o! 
which thirty are to be clisen no Monday and ‘Tuesday 
next. ilue Wul not be elected uatil the 


er iortube, When t.ese four years 


Tree 
a4 « 


The remainiig 
legisiature of South Carolina assembles for the purpose: 
turee weeks hence, but the doubiful states having already 


elecied electors, the re iiay be enumerated with 


Sluue 


nearly the sain aiuty as if they too had voted. 


The quesiiva of who is to be president being decided, 
of the NavionaL Ree@isTeR which has 
been devoted tu the history and arguments of the canvass 
will now be 


tistics and other. it 


that larg e portion 


appropriated to bring up a vast mass of sta. 
Selonging to such a pub. 


lication and most of which doubtless will be inore accepta 


iis prope! 
ble to a considerable portion of our readers than so much 
as We have had of politics. We willingly quit that quer. 
ulous department for one far more agreeable aud use. 


7 he , ¢ ‘ee ter ; 4 
ful. We have had some donbis whether too niany of 


at last persuaded the meeting to give him a hearing, 
and after a few words, stating his opposition to the 
nomination of Mr. Gardin read the following 


Bad 


why 


' precious document: 


“New York, Oct. 26, 1844. 

“The undersigned gives the following as a true 
version of an interview had on — day of October, 
1844, with Alexander Gardiner, of the city of New 
York. Being a member of the democratic nominat 
ing committee for members of the state legislature, 
| was sent for by the above named Alexander Gar- 
diner on the day above specified, when the following 
conversation tock place. Mr. Gardiner enquired 


committee. 
desired to know whether I was prepared to support 
him for member of the legislature. After some un 
important conversation had taken place upon this 
subject, Mr. Alexander Gardiner asked me how 
Thomas N. Carr stood before the nominating com- 
mittee, and what were his chances for nomination? 
l replied that I thought them good, that there wasa 
strong feeling in favor of Mr. Carr, and th it | should 
support him. This answer seemed to give Mr. Gar 
diner much displeasure, and my conversation 
broken in upon by his declaring that this must not 
be, that Carr must not be nominated, that he was a 
member of the old hunker clique of the state, and 
that he had used his exertions to the injury of Mr. 
Tyler and his friends. With an emphatic declara- 
tion that Mr. Carr must not be nominated, and at the 
same time reminding me that my name had been 
sent on to Washington for a situation in the custom 
house, he requested me to call and see him next day. 
The second day after this mterview, [ again called 
on Mr. Gardiner, in company with Mr. Atwood, the 





surveyor of the port. 


Yas | 


THE PLANTING INTEREST. 





From the Mississippi Southron. 
Laurel Hill, September 26, 1844. 
GentLEmEN—I have received your letter request- 
ing me to express to you the reasons which have ac- 
tuated me in supporting the eleetion of Mr. Clay for 


the presidency at the ensuing election in November; 
‘and, as | have before me similar examples of such 


whether I was not a member of the nominating | 
To my reply in the affirmative, he next | 


expositions, and seeing no reason why | should with- 
hold such an expression of my views as you are 
pleased to solicit, | herewith transcribe them, and 
trust that you may find them clear and explicit.— 
Should my friends whom I have left, yet following in 
the locofuco ranks, feel anxious to hear them, I 
trust that they too may find them clear and satisfac- 


| tory. 


| 


} 


} 
} 
| 


| our country 





To avpid such uonecessary detail, I will not go 
further back than 1340. Acthat time I believed 


both parues houest alike in intention, and equally 


zealous and patriotic in. promoting the interests of 
They differed in their views of some 
leading imeasures; and in my opinion the country 
would have prospered in the hands of either, pro- 
vided honest men occupied our offices; although I 
think it would have prospered more with a tiriff tan 
without, as has proved lo be the case. Of the two can- 
didates for the presidency | preferred Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. He was defeated, and 1, as I supposed all good 
democrats would do, silently acquiesced in the will 
of the majority. The time now arrives for us to make 
another selection. Being no partizan nor active 
politician, | have calmly weighed the matter, and 
aim called upon to give my reasons for supporting 
Mr. Clay. 

Ist. L object to the democratic party because they 
have pot, since 1840, evinced 4 democratic spirit; 


/continued this person, that it was through the instru- 7% 

, _'t {mentality of Carr and Tilden that the resolution ap- «7 
be found invaluable, We have aimed to be impartial) proving of the democracy of John Tyler was de- ©& 
as to men or to the political parties of the country, though | feated in the general committee. 
frecly avowing and advocating our principles so far as we | wished to know of Mr. Atwcod whether he regard- | 3 
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but, on the contrary, have, by their acts in Michigan 
and Rhode Island, proved themselves disorganizers; 
by their nomination of Polk at the Baltimore con- 
vention against the instructions of the people, they 
have violated the first principles of democracy; and, 
more recently, have, in our own section of country, 
travelling among its vile agitators—citizens of a fo- 
reign land—agitating the people. arousing their sym- 
pathies for political capital, uniting with the nulli- 
fiers and threatening us with disunion or Texas. 

Now, on the other hand, 1 have observed the whig 
party calmly pursuing their way, urging order and 
peace throughout the land, and unanimous in their 
selection of a candidate for the presidency. I hear 
of no cry of “disorganization” against them—no 
threats of disunion from their ranks—no hobby for 
political capital; but an honest and honorable con- 
tention for principles and measures. In a moral 
point of view, we have here the attitude of the two 
parties, and I, as a member of the democratic party, 
could not but shudder at the great contrast it pre- 
sents. Upon these moral principles of national rec- 
titude depends the preservation of our country. The 
various policies aad measures are of no considera- 
tion compared with order and proper submission to the 
laws of the country. Measures are at best but un- 
certain in their effects upon a nation, but honor, or- 
der, and peace are sure guaranties of our preserva- 
tion. 

2d. I shall support Mr. Clay’s election because I 
prefer the measures which the whig party are at 
this time advocating. I have objections to a National 
Bank, but think that, properly managed it is. far 
better than state banks; and as the people in the 
election of general Harrison gave a decided expres- 
sion of their will upon this subject, lam _ willing to 
yield my objection. 


3d. I sustain Mr. Clay because i believe a tariff 

essentially necessary to promote the interest of our 
country, both as a source of public revenue and an 
encouragement and protection to home industry.— 
This has been so maak discussed that it is useless for 
me to enter into the merits of the subject; but there 
is one point which has come so immediately within 
my own knowledge, and which is so particularly in- 
teresting to thé cotton planter, that | cannot forbear 
mentioning it. Within the last two months | have 
received from Literpooi accounts of sales of two 
lots of cotton—one of 350 bales and one of 50 bales. 
The expenses of the 350 bales were proportionably 
less than upon the 50 bales, because it sold for some 
two or three cents more: but I take the filty bales 
because it 1s plainer, and approaches nearer the 
average sales of cotton in Liverpool. The fifty bales 
sold for $2,598, or 12} cents per pound, or $51 per 
bale. The charges on this in Liverpool, indepen- 
dent of all expenses in New Orleans, amounted to 
$528 36, or $10 50 per bale. Now $10 per bale 
upon the 1,400,000 bales which goes to Liverpool 
from the United States, puts into the pockets of 
Englishmen, from our cottons alone, $14,000,000 of 
money properly belonging to the United States! It 
is plain here to my mind that these charges and ex- 
penses fall upon the planter and not upon the buyer. 
And so it is upon manufactured goods shipped to 
this country subject to a taviff. The tariff falls upon 
the seller and not upon the buyer. Suppose this cot- 
ton were nearly all manufactured in the U. States, 
the expenses and charges of shipping it to the North 
would not be near so great; consequently less tax 
would fall upon the planter, and what expenses did 
accrue would be given to our citizens to enrich 
Americans instead of Englishmen and the English go- 
vernment. Now, England is obliged to manufacture 
cottons; a competition between her manufacturers 
and those of the United States would grow greater 
and greater every year until it would enhance the 
value of our cotton very much. There would also 
be a competition among our own manufacturers, 
aud such a competition as would fg ote any possi- 
bility of monopoly. This would keep down the 
prices of the manufactured goods to such a price as 
they could be afforded at. Our market would be 
nearer home—more stable; and if there is any chance 
of our bringing. purchasers of cotton to our doors, 
this is the plan and the only plan to do it. If we 
could accomplish such a desirable object, it would 
save us Such expenses as accrue in New Orleans by 
commissions, storage, &c. 

But the democrats contend that a tariff raises the 
prices of every thing we want to buy, such as plan- 
tation supplies, clothing, &c. If this is true, the 
cotton planter is not compelled to buy a great deal. 
Suppose he did lose by the operation of the tariff $20 
and gained $500, he would still be the gainer. But 
I contend he kas every thing to gain by the tariff 
and nothing to lose, for every thing is cheaper under 
it. This is shown by experience since 1842—is shown 
by theory, and is shown by figures; and the doctrine 


ment. We buy bagging and rope for less than we 
ever cid before the tariff of 1842; and at the same 
time there is more money made by the producers of 
hemp. More is consumed by exc!uding fore ign 
hemp, and a more steady and certain market is se- 
cured tg it. They now grow much more than —— 
did, because they fee] sure of a ready sale, althoug 
it may be lower in price. It is now becoming a con- 
siderable article of exportation instead of importa- 
tion. If we go to our merchants, we there find also 
every thing in the way of clothing cheaper than pre- 
vious to 1842. Wherein is it then, that the tariff op- 
presses us? 

Again: by the tariff on sugar and hemp, there is 
much labor now directed towards the production of 
the articles which would otherwise be employed in 
the cultivation of cotton. Thus, by having all our 
productions within ourselves, prices uninfluenced by 
any glut from foreign markets, each one is so regu- 
lated by regular supply and demand that each is se- 
cured and employs its proportion of labor. 

It is contended also by the locos that this ought to 
be done without a tariff; and better, by admitting the 
productions of other nations upon the same free foot- 
ing. Now, in the first place, other nations are too 
uncerlain; the supply from them is irregular, in con- 
sequence of being influenced by a great variety of 
causes. And, in the second place, it is evident to 
any reflecting mind, that to do this the price of labor 
would have to be reduced to the same level, that is, 
down to 11d. a day which is the price of labor abroad. 
We would have to reduce mechanics’ labor to $5 or 
iQ per month, overseers’ wages to $100 to $150 a 
year; and so asto all descriptions of Jabor, in the 
same proportion. This is what the whigs desire to 
avoid, and what the democrats contend would bea 
natural blessing. If this could be consummated, Ame- 
rica would no longer be America; we woutd lose all 
our boasted advantages over other nations, all the 
beauties of our now fourishing government, and the 
liberties of our citizens would be the ultimate sacri- 
fice. 


4th. I will vote for Mr. Clay because he is not 
only opposed to making the subject of Texas a po- 
litical hobby, but because he is opposed to its im- 
mediate annexation upon grounds of national policy. 
The pubhe debt of Texas is from fifteen to twenty 
millions. She proposes annexation and assumption 
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Polk; but you have desired it, and [I could not be less 
explicit. You see now why I have abandoned tho 
locofoco party. I believe they would become so cb 
noxious under the administration of Mr. Polk that 
the party would be utterly anmbilated; and I also 
believe that, under Mr. Clay’s administration, it 
would correct itself, purge out, and reorganize in its 
original purity; and when it does, I do sincerely and 
conscientiously believe it will find itself following 
the admonitions and measures of Henry Clay. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I will merely add that, 
since | have decided upon supporting Mr. Clay and 
abandoning the other party, some of my democratic 
friends have asked me, as you have, my reasons for 
so doing. I referred them to the disorganizing spirit 
evinced by their party in Michigan and Rhode Island. 
They reply that it is only a portion of them in the 
north. I refer them to their coalitions with the S. 
Carolina nullifiers and disunionists. They exclaim 
that it is only a portion of them in the south. I 
referred to their orators boasting that 11d. a day for 
wages would be a national blessing. They reply 
that itis only a few thick headed fellows that are so 
imprudent. I refer them to the undemocratic manner 
of Mr. Polk's nomination. They answer that it is 
done now, and cannot be helped. And, lastly, I re- 
fer them to the Dorr sympathizers of New York 
and elsewhere. And they answer me it is only a few 
low Irish or Dutch! 

J find, by summoning up the whole, it covers over 
nearly all the United States, and embraces the de- 
mocratic party in every quarter, and I naturally in- 
fer that these constitute the leading measures of the 
present democratic party, and cannot be supported 
by your humble servant, HALLER NUTT. 

Dr. C. B. New, F. B. Harwood, J. E. Broughton, 

committee. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 








The following are the general instructions for the 
guidance of her Majesty’s naval officers employed 
in the suppression of the slave trade, presented to 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen: 

‘““]. The slave trade has been denounced by all 
the civilized world as repugnant to every principle of 
justice and humanity. You are, however, to bear in 





by the United States of this debt, and grants in re- 


the lands of Texas have been granted from time to 
time, for the last thirty years, to individuals and 
companies to induce the settlement of the country; 
and at this time she-has not $50,000 worth of lands 
uncovered by grants or claims of some description. 
So says Mr. Benton upon good authority. I think it 
better that Texas remain, as she is, an independent 
country. She witl be to us a good ally, having simi- 
lar domestic institutions. Some of our citizens are 
not satisfied with the slow progress ofa new country, 
but, uniting with some of our citizens interested 
largely in lands of Texas, are impatient fur anuexa- 
tion, in order readily to dispose of their Jands.— 
They unite with the nullifiers of South Carolina, and, 
on the eve of a presidential election, broach the sub- 
ject of annexation, select the candidate for the pre- 
sidency, threaten us with disunion unless we permit 
them not only to unite Texas but also to get control 
of the whole two countries united! To accomplish 
these vile and treasonable ends they make use of the 
democratic or Jocofoco party. If Texas was united 
under these circumstances, this party must ever con- 
trol, or secession would follow. So, secession is their 
object, immediate or ultimate. 

. * ad It behooves aJ] men, then, not 
only to put forth all their energies against disunion 
as treason, but through interest, and to treat every 
attempt even to agitate such a subject for a moment 
with well-merited indignation and most utter abhor- 
rence. 

* * * x 

6th. I support Mr. Clay in consequence of the vast 
superiorily of the man. ‘The mere sound of his name 
produces emotions like magic over the whole civiliz- 
ed world! His name is familiar upon the national 
records of every nation; and among every people his 
name is but another name for liberty and honor.— 
Every page of history for the last forty years records 
him accomplishing or laboring for some great deed 
for his‘ country’s prosperity and glory. Ever unswerv- 
ing, ever noble, magnanimous, and honorable, he has 
pursued with a giant mind and far reaching-intellect 
objects and measures which he knew would promote 
the interests of his country and happiness of her 
citizens. I could point out much that he has done— 
many a great measure that by his talents alone was 
accomplished; but I must refer you to history—every 
page speaks for itself. 

Now, gentlemen, I fear I weary you with my rea 





of free trade is too absurd even to admit of argu- 


turn, her public domain. Now, from all I can learn, ' 


mind that Great Britain claims no right whatever 
with respect to foreign ships engaged in that traffic, 
excepting such as the Jaw of nations warrants, or 
as she possesses by virtue of special treaties and con- 
ventions with particular states. 

“2 In proceeding to deal with a vessel suspected 
of being engaged in the slave trade, you are in the 
first instance to refer to that part of the instructions 
which applies to the particular circumstances of the 
case. But those instructions in no degree diminish 
the necessity of a careful study of the treaty, con- 
vention, or aw upon which they are founded. You 
are therefore to make yourself thoroughly conversant 
with the treaties, conventions, and Jaws, as well as 
with all the instructions given to you relative to the 
Slave trade; and you are to enjoin the officers under 
your command to make themselves acquainted with 
the parts that refer to the duties which those officers 
may have to perform, taking care to afford every fa- 
cility for this purpose. 

“3. The powers with which you are invested on 
this service are entrusted to you for the sole purpose 
of suppressing the slave trade, and never to be exer- 
cised without reasonable grounds of suspicion that 
the case is one of a vessel liable, on account of being 
engaged in the slave trade, to be brought to justice 
by her majesty’s ship under your command. 

“4. Youare not to visit a vessel under a foreign 
flag on the high seas on suspicion of slave trade, ex- 
cept in virtue of special authority under treaty, or 
in case you have reason to believe that the vessel 
has no right or title to claim the protection of the 
flag she bears. 

“5. You are not on any account to search any ves- 
sel whether British or foreign, lying within the re- 
cognized jurisdiction of a foreign civilized State, 
withoutthe formal permission of the local autho- 
rities. 

“6 Towards every functionary, British or foreign, 
with whom you may come in contact, you will in- 
variably maintain a respectful and courteous de- 
meanor. 

“7. Towards the masters and crews of vessels 
whose cases it will be your duty to investigate in the 
service of suppressing the slave trade, you will not 
only use moderation and discretion, combined with 
firmness in the execution of the duty entrusted to 
you, but will take every opportunity of affording them 
assistance in distress, giving them medical advice 
when required, and furnishing supplies when they 





sons for yoting for Mr. Clay in preference to Mr. | 


are urgently needed and can proyerly be spared by 
her majesty’s ships, 
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«g, You will take special care to ensure propriety 
of language and _ demeanor on the part of officers, 
seamen, and marines to all persons with whom they 
may come into contact in the service of suppressing 
the slave trade; and they must be reminded that any 
preach of discipline, or any exhibition of intemper- 
ance, will be visited with severe punishment; and in 
all cases her Majesty’s officers are to recollect that 
they will be held answerable, not only for their own 
conduct, but for that of her men. 

“9g You are not, without necessity, toresort to 
coercive measures for bringing vessels to; and you 
are to be cautious not to occasion further deviation 
from the course such vessels are steering, than a 
due regard to the service on which you are employ- 
ed may require; and you will bear in mind that in 
every case, and in all stages of the proceedings it is 
highly important to cause the vessel visiied as |Jit- 
tle delay or inconvenience as possible, consistent 
with the effectual discharge of the duty to be exe- 
cuted. 

“10. You are not entitled to insist that a boat shall 
be sent to you from a vesse] which has been brought 
to for the purpose of being visited, or that any per- 
son shall come, or that any parers shall be brought 
on board of her Majesty’s ships upon such occasions. 

“11. On all such occasions of visiting suspected 
vessels, the officer sent on board is tobe in proper 
uniform, and of the rank required by the treaty of 
instructions under which the visit is made; and the 
boat inwhich he goes is always to carry a British 
flag and pennant; and he is to be provided with the 
documents conferring authority to visitand search; 
and the instructions applicable to the occasion. 

“12. Before an officer proceeds tosearch a ves- 
sel, the minutest inspection is to be made of her pa- 
pers, and every information elicited which can be 
obtained by inquiries courteously made;as by this 
means the necessity of a search may be avoided. 

“13. The crew of a boat sentto visita suspected 
vessel is never to be suffered to quit the boat unless 
specially ordered to doso. ‘The oificer is not to or- 
der them to quil the boat, unless it may be necessary 
to search the vessel, or unless circumstances of the 
moment imperatively require it. If further assis- 
tance is obtained from the cruiser, for the purpose of 
making a minute search, the additional men must be 
accompanied by a sufficient number of officers to 
prevent damage to the cargo, or any irregularity or 
excess. 

“14. Neither the master, nor any of the persons 
on boardthe vessel, are tobe removed during the 
search without their consent. 

“15. When, after the examination, there appears 
to be no sufficient ground for seizure, every thing 
that has been removed is to be replaced as quickly 
as possible, and carefully replaced to its original 
state and condition; and the vessel is to be permitted 
to pursue her course withodt delay. 


‘16. In the case mentioned in the preceeding ar- 
ticle, before the officer quits the vessel, he is to ask 
the master whether he has any complaint to make of 
the manner in which the search has been conducted, 
or on any other ground; ifthe master should have any 
complaint to make, the officeris to request him to 
specify the particulars in writing, for your informa- 
tion, and you are to investigate the same most care- 
fully, and to Jose no time in supplying such remedy 
as Circumstances admit and the case may require. 

“If you make the search in person, you wali your- 
self follow the directions contained in this article. 

“17. In all cases where vessels are visited or search- 
ed on suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade, 
the visiting officer, before quitting the vessel, is to 
offer to enter on her log a statement of proceedings, 
on board; and, in case the offer is aceepted he is to 
be careful to note down the exact time that elapsed 
from the time the vessel was boarded to the time 
she was liberated or seized. 

“18. When the visiting officer hae verbally repor- 
ted his proceedings to you, he is, in ali cases, wheth- 
er the vessel be seized or not, to commit the same to 
writing immediately, with all the particulars, while 
the facts are fresh in his memory, and this written 
statement is to specify whether any complaint was 
Made by the mas‘er or any other person on board 
the vessel. This statement isto be inserted in the 
log, with the officer’s signature attached, and you 
Will forward a copy of it, with your own remarks, 
to the senior officer of the station, anda duplicate 
thereof to the Admiralty by the first opportunity. 

“19. When you have determined to detain a ves- 
sel, you will immediately notify your mtention to her 
master; you will cause a caretul search to be mae 
for all papers and ducuments on board; and will take 
Possession of the same, causing themto be num- 
bered and described in a list which you will sign.— 
N this list the papers voluntarily delivered up must 
€ distinguished from any that may have been con- 
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overboard, the name of the papers, so far as it may 
be known, with the circumstances under which they 
were made way with, must be carefully stated at the 
bottom of the list; and some person cognizant of the 
facts must be sent with the vessel to make affidavit 
thereof to the court of adjudication. 

“20. On the detention of a vessel you will have a 
note made of the quantity of money or other valua- 
bles on board, and sign the name, and have that note 
duly witnessed, to be produced upon the trial of the 
case; and you will take especial care that the arti- 
cles are deposited in safe custody. 

“21. Whatever arrangement may be made for the 
disposal of the crew of a captured vessel, the master 
and two persons atleast of her crew must be sent, 
together with the vessel, to bé produced before the 
court as necessary witnesses in every case; and one 
of those persons should be the chief mate, supercar- 
go, or boats wain. 

“22. If you do not yourself accompany the detain 
ed vessel for trial, you will give the officer in charge 
directions, in writing, for his conduct during the 
voyage. 

“23. You will place under the command of the 
officer sent in charge a crew sufficient for the vessel’s 
safe conduct, with provisions for the voyage; and you 
will give the officer strict orders for the preservation 
of the ship, her cargo, and every thing on board, and 
for the prevention of embezzlement, excess, or ir- 
regularity of any sort. 

“24. You will deliver to the officer sent in charge 
all the papers found on board, together with the oth- 
er necessary documents; and the officer must be care- 
ful to keep them in safe custody during the voyage. 
You will also instruct him to endeavor to obtain, by 
every proper means, additional information as to the 
case; and, if he succeeds in finding any additional 
papers or documents, he is to preserve them careful- 
ly, t be produced at the triai. 

«25. The officer in charge, as soon as possible af- 
ter he has gone on board the vessel, is to draw up, 
with the assistance of the master, an inventory of 
the stores, furniture, and also of of the cargo of the 
vessel, so far as it can be ascertained without dis- 
turbing the stowage, and, should it be practicable, 
the cargo is to be secured by sealing down the 
hatches. The inventory is to be made out in duplicate, 
and signed both by the officer in charge and the master 
of the vesse}; and one of these documents is to be 
retained by the officer and the other by the master. 
“26. If slaves should be on board every effort is 
to be made to alleviate their sufferings and improve 
their condition, by a careful attention to cleanliness 
and ventilation, by separating the sickly from those 
who are in good health, by encouraging the slaves 
to feel confidence in her majesty’s officers and men, 
and promoting amongst them cheerfulness and 
exercise. 


‘27. The officer in charge of a captured slave- 
ship will be warranted in landing the slaves or trans- 
ferring them to other vessels, whenever such mea- 
sures are absolutely necessary, but not otherwise; 
and in such cases a certificate of all the circumstan- 
ces must be drawn out, and be taken with the vessel 
to the place of adjudication. 

‘In most cases of seizure under treaty this contin- 
gency is provided for; under some of the treaties, the 
Slaves must be carried eventually to the port of ad 

judication. Reference on this as on other points 
must be had to the treaty or convention applicable 
to the case, and to the instructions thereon. 

“28. All the British subjects found employed on 
board a detained British or foreign slave vessel, are 
to be sent with two witnesses, to a British port for 
trial as soon as possible. 

‘Foreigners on board a British slave vessel, or 
in.a foreign slave vessel] seized in British waters, 
are to be dealt with in the same manner as British 
subjects. 

“Foreigners forming the crew of foreign vessels 
captured under the treaty are to be dealt with accor- 
ding to the stipulations thereof. 

“29. The master and crew, orsuch part of them 
as may be left on board a detained slave vessel, are 
to be well treated, and not to be subjected to further 
restraint than may be requisite for ensuring the due 
execution of the service entrusted to the officer in 
charge; but it will be necessary to guard against at- 
tempts at recapture, whether by open force or any 
other means. 

“30. The officer in charge is to keep a log of his 
proceedings from the time he goes on board until he 
is relieved fiouw his charge; he is to note in his log 
any perceptible chauges in the state, quantity, or po- 
sition of the cargo, and all accidents to the vessel or 
her rigging, and their resuits. 

“31. In all cases of capture a full and accurate 
account of every thing captured or destroyed, and 
of the disposa! of the same, is to be sent in, togeth- 





Cealed. If any should have been destroyed or thrown 
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io the senior officeron the station, and a duplicate 
thereof to the Secretary to the Admiralty, by the 
earliest opportunity. 

**22. If a vessel, at the time of seizure, should be 
run on shore and wrecked, or afterwards lost or 
abandoned, the slaves, the stores, cargo, &c. that 
can be saved and transported, are to be taken to the 
port of adjudication, together with the necessary 
witnesses. All papers which may be found are to 
be carefully preserved, and an affidavit of the facts 
must be made, as the foundation of the proceedings 
before the court for trial of the case. When there 
are no slaves on board, the equipments, or such 
parts thereof as are saved, should be carried to the 
port of adjudication, for the purpose of supplying 
evidence of the slave trading. 

*33 On arriving at the port of adjudication the 
officer in charge is to make himself acquainted with 
the course of proceeding in the court before which 
the vessel is to be tried, In all cases it will be ne- 
cessary for him to make an affidavit, verifying the 
papers brought into court, and to annex the papers 
thereto. If any should have heen destroyed or con- 
cealed, the particulars are to be stated in that affida- 
vit. In cases of captures under treaty, the in- 
structions thereon must be referred to for the forms 
of documents and course of proceedin,;s at the port 
of adjudication. In other cases the affidavit as to 
ship’s papers should be drawn up in the form stand- 
ding as an appendix to this section, unless there 
should be a different form prescribed by the court 
before which the vessel is adjudicated. 

“34. If, upon any occasion of capture there are 
not any papers found on board, an affidavit to that ef- 
fect will be the ground of the proceedings. 

25. On delivering over the vessel to the person 
authorized by the eourt to receive her, the officer in 
charge isto produce the inventory drawn up by 
himself and the master; and he is to request that a 
receipt may be given for ai} the articles contained in 
the inventory, excepting of course where any defi- 
ciencies may appear; and where this is the case, he 
will report the cause thereof to the court, and to his 
commanier on his return to the ship. 

‘36. The officer sentin charge will give his best 
assistance in every way, where called upon, to the 
court, for the adjudication of the case of the vessel 
and her cargo, if any and, upon judgment being giv- 
en, will immediately report in writing to the officer 
under whom he is serving his proceedings, and the 
judgment of the court, and will send a duplicate of 
that report to the Adtairalty by the first opportunity, 
“Given under our handsthis 12th day of June, 
1844. “G. COCKBURN, 

“W. H. GAGE. 
‘‘By command of their lordships: 
- “SIDNEY HERBERT.” 
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ADDRE&S BEFORE THE AGRICYLTURAL CONVENTION. 
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American Institute. Oct. 11, 1844. 

Gen. James TaLtumange, having been chosen 
President, on taking the Chair, said: 
I rise for the purpose of expressing my strong 
sense of the distinguished honor, which you, gentle- 
men, have conferred upon me by placing me in the 
position as presiding officer of this Convention of 
practical Agriculturists. From early life I have felt 
deeply for the welfare and high advancement of 
Agriculture. For one, I have long known and re- 
gretted that our agriculturists have not had justice 
done them—and when | say this, I beg leave to say 
that I here attribute no fault to our Government.— 
Gentlemen, it is your own fault. The census shows 
that eighty out of every one hundred of our popula. 
tion, are interested in the land; and derive their sub- 
sistence from labar on the soil—you have the nu- 
merical power:—you bear the public burthens, and 
you shoulder the musket. It was, and it is, for you 
to provide for your own great interests—to assert 
them—and to maintain them by the exercise of your 
elective franchise. 
Looking to the recent past condition of our coun- 
try; the revulsions in all business—balances of trade 
against ‘us—the exportation of specie—broken mo- 
neyed institutions leaving their ruins all over the 
land; repudiation of solemn contracts! Bankruptcy! 
Disgrace!—puinful indeed to behold, and with this, 
tuo, a neglect of legislative aid;—incredible, alaost, 
among a free and enlightened people! ; 
Remember this great truth—that the fault is your 
own! You are farmers; the country looks to you for 
subsistence and defence. You possess the full power 
to carry into execution all your just views. But 
they are neglected. . 

| maintain that we as a nation, are on a footing of 
equality with the nations of the earth! That we 
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fr m uwnwise measure; we have suffered other na- wheat. The act of 1842 gives us twenty-five cents a| neighbers who refuse the admission of our own.” Gee 


diovs to overwnemu us with their productions! to bus! el protection. states that his book was wriiten by “Order of 

raw from us the last golden eagle, leaving us in| Germany! Thence (Bremen) the whole freight| the Lords of Trade.” It was printed, not to publish 
foolish controversy as to the real cause of all our mis- of a cargo of wheat to New York can be had for} it, but to put a few of them into the hands of some of 
fortunes. It has become our positive duty to assert, nine or ten cents a Wushe!. But when imported in| the Ministers of State, andother great men. He haq 
morally and practically, our total independence.— the hold of the ship, and with immigrants between | understood by some great persons, ‘that a discourse 
What, then, do we ask of the nations of the earth?—~ decks, at six or seven cents a bushel. Odessa, a re- upon Trade would be very acceptable to the King.» 
Murtvasity! Equality in rights, and mutuality in gion fruitful to a proverb—a country of Russian | Such was the uniform and yet unvarying doctrine of 
dealing, is our doctrine—and to permit very little or serfs, and Turkish slaves, whose whole costume often} the government of Great Britain, for one hundred 
no intercourse on other terms. We hear of Free consists of one sheepskin in front and another behind | years before our revolution. When that great eve: ass 
‘Trade. Free Trade doctrine as the world now is, —a country in which there is scarcely such a thing! was rapidly apprvaching, and, when Holland and ter 
is a mere bubble blown to burst, leaving no traces as a harn—implements of domestic labor wretched | Flanders were supplanted, and England was standin; 


. ® ma) ’ ' . ° . e A ° “+ > : ag 
behind. No, gentlemen! There is no Free Trade. and few—winnowing the wheat by immense bodily | pre-eminent in commerce, lo! the book of Sir James ta 
‘There is indeed scientific farming. But who ever | Jabor, in throwiug it up with a shovel tothe winds.— 


’ Stewart makes its appearance—a book essentiu!!) ; \ 
heard of Free Farmmg in Agriculture? The man Such is the serfJabor of that region. 


‘teaching the then new-born doctrine of free trade — ° the 
who should dare to proclaim, over the country, Free; Now look at Italy and the Mediterranean. There | This book was published in 1769. At length, in duc Bri 
Farming with no fences, would soon acquire the the poor laborer with his only food, macearoni—asks | time, Adam Smith appears. His book was _ printe/ rep 
character of insanity, if not that of idiocy; whether but for the addition of one luxury—a garlic twice a, in 1775 and the beginning of 1776. The first copy o; ma 
any portion of the fund of half a million of dollars! week to flavor it! These are countrics peculiarly | his work cannot be found among us. For one hun cip 
recently subscribed in England, to encourage the | productive and abounding with wheat, and with la- |dred years before our revolution, a high-toned pro. 
doctrine of Free Trade would be applied in relief of bor of the most abject and servile condition. The tection to home industry was enacted and enforces 


anc 
see 
such objects of commiseration, is not certain. The cost of freight from the ports of the Mediterranean, | by the severest feudal laws. Selling a sheep or 
honest and noble farmer of the interior has been de- , according to circumstances, will average from 12 


dee 
Juded by this airy bubble. He has been led to think | to 16 cents a bushel. 


| porting a fleece of wool, was punished, for the fir. ear 
offence, by forfeiture of goods, his hand to be cut of! ano 

that there should be, or that there does exist, some | 

great moral quality. This is pure delusion. 


The cost of transportation of a bushel of your, and nailed up ina market town; and for a second of. put 
‘Trade cannot exist! never did exist. tice of British legislators, and vet remains unrepeai- our 


Free wheat from the West to New York is two-thirds more fence, to suffer death. This last act escaped the no. 
The wise far- than that from Bremen! and abont double that from 

mer must take care, not only of his tillage, but of the Mediterranean. The legislation of our country | ed, alihough unexecuted. To entice an artificer boc 
his fences. His idle neighbor with his fences all had thus provided a premium in favor of foreign, any manufacturer to leave Great Britain, to practice eral 
down, is his greatest nuiszanec. Let us say to the grain, and had reduced our farmers to the unequal|or teach his trede, was punished with penalties cee 
nations—Take our Agricultural productions in pay- competition with the degraded and mostservile labor; more severe than those now provided against enti. ; w7er 
ment, and then we willdeal with you! I say to you, | of Europe. The act of 1842 alone redeemed them: cing a slave from our southern states; while the ar- cou 
Farmers, countervail them until they come to terms. | from the humility of their condition, by the protect: | tificer himself forfeited his estate, was declared ; j our 
This is noidle theory. Jt would have saved our| ing duty of twenty-five cents a bushel. In 1836 and. alien, and incapable to take property by descent, sili, pro 
country from the late disastrous revulsions. These | 7 Jarge quantities of barley were imported on com-, or otherwise. ; all 
are no false syHogisms. ff you wish to know the| mission for brewers in this city, at Albany, and the; When Mr. Schofield of Waterbury, Connecticu’, 4 I 
state of your business, feel in your pockets—the an-| intermediate towns on the Hudson. It cost for all) now living established his manufactory of Buflons key 
sweris there. If-you find a balance in specie, you expenses fifty-five cents per bushel. During the, that town, he had difficulty to cbtain artisans, a! Th: 
never need lobby around your Legislative Halls for| same year large quantities of rye were, in Jike man- | could not send them from England, but was oblig the 
some act to wipe off your debts. If, however, Free | ner, imported for distillers, and all the cost was sixty- | to send them disguised and ship them from [rel mat 
Trade must be the law of our Jand, rather than ¢x-j three cents. ‘The market price of barley was, atthe’ as common emigrants. Other manufactories ard ver 
tend it to foreigners, who do not give Free Trade to | same time, about one dollar per bushel, and rye one | especially those of broadcloth, formerly encountered Wo! 
our produce io return, [ would first afford relief to! dollar and twenty-five cents. This information I like difficulties and expedients. lim 
our citizens by obtaining for them Free Transporta- | have from a source in which | entirely confide for its, eX] 
tion on the canals. | The cost of our canal is less in ACCUPAacy. Phe distillers and brewers at the time: chinery was prohibited by forfe iture and penalti 
amount than the light houses, and expenses at our kept their own secret, while the consumers drank The desice of Russia to manufacture was thus p 
seaports for foreign commerce, lake care of cur- the proceeds in full gusto, at the rate of one dollar vented, till within a few years. When they learned 
selyes. It is well to sympathise with the human and one doliar twenty-five cents a bushel. from an American visitor that this country ma’: 
race. But true charity begins at home. fle who These are the results of laws which you yourselves its own machinery, with American improvemenss 
does not provide for his own-household is worse than do sanction. All our Atlantic cities can eat thelr, on the best English models, orders were immediate. 
an infdel. bread cheaper from across the wide ocean than from ly civen to ship specimens from Lowell; to draw «1 me 

My mind has been strongly drawn to this question. ourown farms. VV ithout the present protection of Russia for the cost to one hundred thousand dollar: of { 
The American Institute has called this Convention twenty-live ceits a bushel, it would be so oblained.— This opened a new and profitable trade with Russ) 
upon the promptings of numerous sensible and prac- Jf we do not make better arrangements, foreiga na-! ang which is now carried on extensively from !.." Tul 
tical men. Iam happy to say to you that the Insti- tions will overwhelm us with their productions— | 6}} and Paterson and, Lbelieve, Matteawan—ani | Li 
tute received its incorporation “for the encourage- again take away our specie, and leave your grain up| ports of Russia ‘were also opened to American Ci. : w 
ment of domestic indusiry, in Agriculture, Com- on your hands, without either a foreign or domestic ton. England, watchful for the interests of her su’: ii 
merce, Manufactures, and the Arts.” Its power Is market. jects, on Jearning the opening of this new Any ric : 
given alone for the encouragement of active industry} So much has been said in this country, of Adam trade, forthwith repealed her law against the ex; 18st 
in them all. Allthe rest are declared tu be conse- | Smith, that | feel the propriety of submitting a few of cotton machinery, and enabled her people to °° Loo. 
quent upon Agriculture! that Omnipotent interest.— | words on the subject and history of Political Econo- | ter into the competition and profit of this trade. Isat 
Government is responsible for aid to all these—and my. Holland, you remember, became the great em- One word as to Adam Smith. He dees nots) i 
that Government is in fault which does not obtain porium of commeree—and Flanders of manufactures | he wrote for Government as Joshua Gee did. Bu 
or create a market for its citizens. A Government —these two countries are about equal in dimensions the whole tenor of his work, and the time and O 
which permits us to be crowded out of the marts of to a couple of our counties. Their most prosperous circumstance, prove the fact. In the form of a bo and 
the world, fails in the object of its establishment. condition existed about two centuries ago. Great) on the Science of Political Economy, the colons 

How is it, farmers,asto your independenze? One! Britain then, far in the rear—encumbered with her and their interests are interwoven in many of | 
single illustration! I recollect the time when two | Baronial power—lacking comparative civilization— 
and even three dollars a bushel were given to you | began to perceive the essential benefits to be derived new spapers—wiih reasons forthe burthens impos 
for your wheat. That money went to the cultivators | from the examples of those States. She began with upon them—with suggestions of amelioration oi ( 
of our fields! When the wars of Enrope ceased, we them to encourage domestic industry—and when she a 


oh We Were e | condition-—with objections to monopolies and ¢" 
were doomed to raise it for fifty centsa bushel. We! could not establish reciprocity with Flanders—she ruptions; of relief from the restrictions on (hl 


ought to have more, but under the dispensations of | shut her out! The rivairy and strife, from these, and trade and manufactures; of pacification, by iniori 
our policy we cannot hope for more. | ‘other causes of contention, ran so high that Holland ing them that they were treated better than eille! 
Have you ever calculated the cost of bringing | set about the invasion of England. ‘The curious will Greece, Rome or other nations had ever tr 
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pages, with extensive coloring like some of our pa 


your wheat to market? But you all know it. You) find an illustration of the spirit of that age, by refe- , their colonies; and adding the very delicate pic)” i , 
take it from Michigan, or any other place on the }rence to an original proclamation now preserved in sition, that if to each colony which should deta! grov 
Lakes, to Buffalo—that is ten cents a bushel—on to | the New York Society Library, of Governor Andros, itself from the gev.eral Conrepsracy Great bri lok 
Albany, that is sixteen and three quarter cents, in- calling on these American Colonies to aid the Parent’ should allow a representation; a new method of 3” Lire 
eluding ten cents canal toll. To New York three Country in the then crisis of her peril. The science quiring importance; a new and more dazzling ©" anne 
cents—that is twenty-nine and three quarter cents.— | of Political Economy was moulded intoa weapen for ject of ambition would be presented to the leas ’ 
At New York, the price being about eighty eents— | dafence. men of each colony todraw some of the great pi?" has 
you see that thirty cents off leaves the farmer fifty! About 1670 Great Britain began to make books on | which sometimes come from the wheel of the g! ye 
cents for the remuneration of his hard and honest | political economy —every one of them Protection up, state lottery of British politics. 2 oi 7 
labor. From this amount he must deduct about | to the hub! accompanied with some six or seyen hun-; Do you inquire who was this Adam Smith? 1" Pha 
twelve cents per bushel for transportation in his|daed criminal laws, enacted to enforce the laws of tory affords you the answer. He wasa man of ¢'' Ui 
wagon to the place of shipment; and also something | Protection. Child wrote in 1670, Gee im 1730, Can- talents and learsing—he wasa professor of mo? sum 
for commission and agencies. ‘Ihis illustration Of | tillon in 1750, Mildmay in 1760. AW the most dis- philosophy in the University at Glasgow. Ee sue ahh " 
the fate of one of our crops shows that of all others. | tinguished writers of England on political economy | denly left that comfortable retreat on being 10)!" all O 
avor of protectionto. by Cuarnes Townsenp to accompany the yer Uo, 


Look at this, and you will see that the farmer has | used the strongest language in { 
> ‘ : . , > ~ > ‘ r . ‘eo . > P| ° r “4 . . . . ane ' he 
not more than thirty-seven cents left for his bushel of | domestic industry. They wrote for the government. Duke of Buccleugh in his travels on the copul' ni ; 
‘and upon conditions which assured the philosep” this. 


wheat. This being so where land is cheap and pro- | Gee is nearly out of print—so much so, that perhaps nae 
e -_ 2 . 1M Sivn) 
anamply competent independence of fortune !0! a} 


pes 2 | ; . F aaa i a be ve de : : vats 2 . 
ductive, aon Js it gi pepe is of treble and quadru- | possess the only copy among us. I'his book is en- | 
ple vaine and less ferti j4 ; jtitled The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain future Iife.” {t gave him an opportuuily to 6° 

It aire 4 errs that we, oe et of the jconsidered;”— ‘‘Shewing that the surestivay for a na-, materials and tine to write his book. ty " 
United States, feltas one family. other nations | tion to increase in riches, is to prevent the importation of, Do you ask who was Charles Townsena tH te, 
wil] not give us mutuality, let us have a home trade. | such foreign commodities as may be raised at home; that. been secretary at war under the Bute adminis't2™ . Wi 
Let us care of ourselves. Our former tariff this Kingdom is capable of raising within itself andits and lelt it with discredit. He had mariied We’ wh 
gave us fi ie per cent. ad valorem—a protection of | Colonies, materials for employing all our poor, in those dow and became the step father of her son Wie )' met 
one anda half, two, or three cents per bushel for) manufictures which we now import from such of our Duke of Bucelcugh. In the Pite administrau” ad 
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poldest advocates in parliament for the duration average duty of from 330 percent. With the eshi-| 
pare cries; he was a distinguished member of that} bitious of such facts, and such benefits, who will any 
of : aieatiod which gave Adam Smith the place longer impute blame to Charleston, for a flurry and-a| 
— sv itis of “one of the commissioners of his ma- flare-up, in the shape of nullification and free trade, 


ety ?s customs in Scotland’—of that administration to hold on to her benefits from. such foreign regula- | 
esty 3 CU: " 


hose misguided measures drove America into re- tions? With legislation of your Own country which 
i ition and revolution—whose corruptions provoked sanetions, anda government which approves such 
ad called into existence 3 y< | 
assembles London! and aroused the caustic and ever to have either a market or a fair price for your 
terrible pen of Junius to record them on the produce? 

age of history. Our existence asa nation is a liv- 
ing monument of the events of that day. nf in co : 

Who can doubt but that the book of A. Smith was millions eight hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
the workof a partizan and pensioned writer of the lars, as ail the export from the grain growiag 
British government ? The right of taxation without States shows not only a depression of the interests of 
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chancellor of the Exchequer and beeame one of per cent. and onthe exports other than cotton an) else to ship to carry iton. Manufactures are now 
was “ - 


supplied and shipped in such amount.as nerrly to 


the riots and tumultuous unequal results in commerce, how tan you expect! 


equal the imports of that whole trade. Agriculture 
cannot prosper without the first prosperity of com- 
merce and manufactures, Very many farmers now 
have experience and intelligence enough to know 
this, and integrity to declare it. You cost the coun- 
try nothing, and you pay for diplomacy, ministers, 
and everything. You wish only a market, either 
foreign or domestic—you are silent, and are for- 


gotten. 


The statement of the export of 45 millions of Cot-) 
ton from the Southern States, in contrast with three | 


representation, and that not even a Hobnail should be those S ates; but should ever bring into consideration | 


manufactured in America, were the declared prin- the immense value of the varied domestic productions 
ciples of the government. his was the foundation of these States in agriculture and manufactures, and 
and corner stone of the American revolution. he which, without exhibition, 1s consumed in the do- 
seed of Great Britain’s old political economy was. mestic support of the nation. Without detailing the 
deeply planted xs ith us, and among the nations of the whole, Jet it suffice to say, that the single State of 
" She taught one doctrine to us and practiced | Massachusetts sends out yearly, leather, shoes, 
another for herself. And yet this book is the oracle | hatsand manufactures more than equal in value to the 
put forward smoothly to wipe it allaway. Having cotton crop of the whole South. : i 
failed by arms to gain ourcommerce and prevent) bit ofher yearly-created wealth and production in agri- 
our manufacturnig it 1s new endeavored by this culture and manufactures in 1840 amounted to ninety- 
book of Adam Smith, and the writings of this mis-| four millions of dollars. The capitalists of England so 
erable herd of government retainers who have suc-| well understand and appreciate the wisdom of mea- 
ceeded hin in dictionaries, magazines, pamphlets, sures which lead to such results, that they readily sup- 
reviews, and newspapers, to induce us to open our 


earth. 


plied, on the credit of the State, the necessary funds 


country to her free trade—while instead of receiving | for their Great Western Railroad to Albany, and 
our productions in payment, she meets them with) took the loan of about seveuty thousand dollars be- 


prohiditio , by an average duty of 350 per cent. on | low par. Must it be added, that the National Gov- 
all our articles except Cotton. ernment could not, at the same time, make a loan at 
| firmly believe that you are now furnished with a’ par to meet its current expenses! 

kev to unlock the secrets of Adam Smith’s book.—! Take out of our exports the cotton, and England 
That book is not, however, wild in principle —The| would almost sink without it. It is a raw material 
theory is beautiful. It contains much useful infor-) which she must have for her manufactures, and she 
mation on points not affecting the colonies. Lo pre- (cannot exist without it. She has tried in vain to 
vent being misunderst{ood—he expressly says, ‘‘1t) raise it? ‘ull 

would be as absurd toexpectto sce a system of un-| to find it. 
adopted in Great Britain, as to 


limited free trace Real reciprocity in trade is indeed very excellent, 


I will not enquire the immense value of all your 
yearly crops. But have you ever cast a thoucht up- 
on your potato crop alone, as to its value? compared 
with all your exports to England, (except cotton )— 
The last census shows that one hundred and nine 
millions of bushels are the customary yield of one 
year; which, estimated ata quarter of a dollar per 
bushel, gives 427,000,000:—cr four times the value 


or amount of all the residue of your exports to Eng- 


A return and exhi-, 


expeet that an OcrANA and Uropisa should ever be! if we could but havc it. {t would be a thing we never 
established jn it.” vel have had or seen. Great Britain can never af- 
. . 7% ° . . ofl 3 é wee an a Ln én ona oe 4, anhaatl han | 

Honest Jostiua Gee gives you the true light. |) ford it to us; and was she to morrow to repeal hei 


. . . Py ; e 1. — ‘ . ie onoarts ff fyvreig nonlies | 
say With him, “the surest way for a nation fo tn-| Corn Laws, and open hes ports (0 foreign ony plies, i 
crease In riches, is to prevent the importation of | Would be no manner of benelit to us. It would 


such foreign comm dities as may be raised at home.” | Shorten the distances and fre ght of the bread-stutis 
What. is pow our ommercial condition? Permit from the Baltic; from Germany, and the Medi- 
me to state from authentic documeuts a few matters | terranean, which are now pressing to get into our 
of. fact. market. They would fill up immediately the Bri- 

'tish market, and undersell and crowd us out.— 


TABLE. yar une 
T tal export of a ‘licles the erowtth or produce of the oW neat at 0 Jessa is avout 40 cents pet bushel, ana 
ULu Sod sae J i? ahs - <5 l : j eat 4 - 5 it : ve 4 nk? + pase ' te PP 
the United States,to England, Scotland and freland, the cost of transportation from that port to Lon pOTh 
. i Ta ° . ov ‘ , 1 ec eon fms . ha Life Séstoec 3? , > 
md th reen during the years oy 1833, about jd i ss than from the ( nited mtatles. (\ ide 
Jacob’s Report to Parliament.) 


‘ 


wilh the duties ; 
ik39, and 184 : 





Value, Duties, t should be remembered the public documents 

1838 $00,481,624 | $23,621,160,457-19 prc, show thatthe home produce of grain of England 
}839 50.7 Sf | 96,849,447 52810 * | supplies the demand for her consumption, within 
1840 a4 QU | 98 360,153 525-10 * | one-nineteeth part of the whole amount required.— 
Potal ———— fs ———- ——- —— | This small balance she obtains, principally, from and 
$155,279 395 — | $78,830,790 Av 50 5-10 | through her colonies; securing the carrying trade to 

Of the above, the value of cotton and tobacco, | her shipping and ship building interest, and the resi- 


| due she catches where she can, and where she can 
| drive the best bargain. We cannot gain anything by, 
} 7 'and we have no motive to enter into, the scuffl-: we 
we 2 939,766 19,860,893 i had better look about and see all these things ina 
) Coiton, 46 074,579 1,942,337 | true light, and begin to take care of ourselves. Fol- 
§ Tobacco, 3,523,225 > = 23,288,396 | low the doings, and not tne teachings, of Great Bri- 
Y 

) 


and the duties paid 


thereon, were us follows:—- 


Value. Dut 
$2,761,613 


stton $45,789,687 





1240 C ton, 41 910 334 3,347,300 fain. That Government exer ses a paternal care 
Mobaceo, 3,300,809 22,537,200 lover all her subjects. It feels pledged that no one 

—_—— “a lof them, willing to labor, shall need employment or 

Total $143,.653,340 $73,638,328 | want a market for lis productions. With her super- | 

Being an ayerage duty on the whole of 505 per cent. | abundant population to provide for, she has difficul- 


} 
i 
ties to encounter. Hence, Protection to her sub- 


Allartieles other than cotton and 
jects is her policy and practice; her bvoks and teach 


ii tobacco, tne 
' e--< - tos 4 } 
growth or produce of the United States, exported 
: 
! 


to England, Scotland and Ireland, during the same ing for others is Free ‘trapeze. When the British 

three years amounted to $11,626,055, or $3,875,351 | Ambassador not long since opened his doctrine, a 

annually.  Qmittrsg colton in the above table,|urged the French Gove pti 

Great Britain has fevied an average duty of 330 ps r | Free Trade; Monsieur the Minister, answered with 

centon all articles the growth or produce of tie | a sil vous plait, “When your Government begins to 
nited States | practice Free ‘Trade, we wiil thlak of it.” 


s 

t ! 

{ ] ; 

‘rroment to the adoption of | 


land (taking out the cotton and tobacco.) 

Since the establishment of our Government, we 
have already three times tried Free Trade. Fach 
time it brought us to the brink of dissolution and 
ruin. And why are we not satisfied with the expe- 
riment. The first time was soon after the Revolu 
tionary War. England erowded in her manufac- 
tures upon us. .The price of our labor was reduced 
to thirty-seven cents per day. The second time was 
in 1816 and 17, when in like manner we were acain 
flooded with foreign goods, and Mathew Cary savs 
labor was depressed to a still lower rate, Vhe 
third experiment was about 1840-41, at the ruuning 
down of the ever memorable and execrable Comoro- 
mise Act. Fach time the balanees of trade were 
against the country, and its specie was drawn away, 
Universal distress took place, and, erushed under its 
iron feet, the productive industry of the country 
and the hopes of the nation. 


On the recent and last 
experiment, the Credit System added its charms to 
the triumph of 4 struction , and the indelible stam 
io remain for posterity, was deeply impressed by 
Repudiation. 

it has been Jong kn 


is not less accurate. 


rwn that the Mint of a country, 
and certain in showing the pros- 
coudition of its commercial con- 
ihan a thermometer is to indieate the vuaria- 
tions of the weather from heat and 


perovs or adver 
Ceili 
coi. yore 
than one hundred years ago Joshua Gee wrote: 

*To take the right way f pidging of the increase 
or decrease of the riches of a nation by the trade we 
drive with foreigners, is to examine whether we re- 
ceive money from them, or send them ours; for if 
we export more goods than we receive, it is most 
certain that we shall have a balance brought to us 
in gold and silver, and the mint will be at work to coin 
that gold andsilver. But if we import more than we 
export, then it Is as certain that the balance must be 
paid by gold and silver sent to them tu discharge that 
debt. [am alraid the present commerce of ours 
carries out more riches than itbringshome. Where- 
us, formerly great quantities of bullion were brouglit 
into this country by the Balance of Trade, and coin- 
ed into money; the tables are turned, and as fast as 
we import bullion, it is sent away to pay our debts 
We send our money to foreign nations, and by em 
ploying their poor instead our own, enable them to 
thrust us out of our foreizn trade; and by limposing 
high dulics on our manufactures, so to clog the imn- 
portation of them, that it amounts to a prohibition.” 

The almost prophetic accuracy of this quotation, 
will appear, on reference to the last official returns 
from our Mint: 

Whole Coinag of the Mint and B; 
184 


from 1835 to 


sanches of the U. 8S. 
9, 


For 1836 47,764,900 00 For 1840 43.426 632 50 
“ 1937 3,299,898 00 “ 1841 2,240,321 17 
1833) 4,208,51)00 1842 4,190,754 40 
15339) -3.576,46761 1843 11,967,830 70 


That this return of the Mint should thus have eon- 


tra sted so strongly with the b ioyancy and the spring 


The above table exhibits these remerkable facts.| Previous to the commencement of manufactures ! 
That all our exports to Great Britain during the | in New England the Western farmers found little 
three years amounted to 155 mithons, and of which{| market with us. Jn addition to their grain, cattle, | 
sum 143 moillicns was cotton and tobacco. ‘Thus sheep, hogs, &c., in almost innumerable quantities | 
showing that during the three years the exports of | are now continually driven out for the markets of | 
all other articles ai nted to the sum of $11,626,-| Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Have Free 


055, being the yearly amount of $3,875,351, as all 
the yearly value of the exports to Great Britain from 
this country, except cotton and tobacco. How in- 
| : this disclosure preseut the total 


Trade for one month, and ali this only marketot the 


~~ 2 


Significant does are driven out—fatted in Ohio; Virginia, Pennsylva- 


exports and trade with her from the grain-growing | nia, and Western New York, and sold at Brighton to 
States! For this trade we have imports from Great | feed the inhabitants of Boston, Lowell, &c. [tis the 


Britain, amounting yearly to about fifty-five millions, | manufacturers, the ship-builders, and the commerce 
of which somewhere about ten millions were by our] of the Atlantic cities which supply consumers, and 
laws duty free! Great Britam has made adiserimi-| create this home market. Before the establishment 
nation of her duties on our exports—laying on the | of manufactures among us, the East India Tirade was 
colten of the planter a duty ot from five to seven!a continued drain on our specie. We had nothing 


GS 





| 


farmers of the West wil! be broken up and their pres- 
perity gone. Now, the cattle of Missouri, Ulinois, &c., | 


} 
' 





given to business by the Tariff ef 1842, and extibi- 


ting the amount of the whole coinage as two or three 
iniilions per year before the act; and the sudden rise 
of the amountto nearly twelve millions in 1843, im- 
mediately after the passage of the act, is very extra- 
ordinary. ts genuimeness might even be doubted in 
these times of party, did it not bear the name of John 
Tyler, and date 20th of January, 1844. It must be 
true, 

All these rreat questions of commerce in all their 
consequences are so laimediately connected with a<- 
riculture and a market, I cannot forbear to mention 
one other subject of great and commanding i:mport- 
ance to the nation—I'mean our numerous reeiprocity 
treaties, so called. It is the misuse of the teri, am 
the permitted abuse of those treaties, which ealls 
forremark and public consideration. ‘Tne injuries 
arising from those treaties are very greul, as they are 
expounded and carried into effeet on us. 


Most of 
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the nations of Europe have colonies in different 
parts of the ocean—the East or West Indies. But 
to be brief, I must illustrate by a single case. Great 
Britain readily makes a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. It bespeaks great equality and mu- 
tual kindness. The flags and ships of each other are 
put upon the same footing in each other’s ports, and 
to be received without distinction or discrimination. 
It looks all well. In practice, under the treaty, an 
American and an English vessel] load at London with 
the same goods, and come in together at one of our 
ports. The duties collected must be upon the goods, 
and no difference in which ship the pood come.— 
This country has the right, and so has England, 
to lay whatever duties she thinks proper on the 
importation of the goods into their respective ports. 
England accordingly imposed a rate of duties on 
produce from the United States so high as to be a 
prohibition, and a rate of duties on like articles from 
her own colonies so low as to be nominal. The ef- 
fect of this is that the American and the English 
ships which come out together can neither of them 
take a return cargo from the United States to Lon- 
don, or any port, on account of the high duties. But 
the British ship can take the same articles from our 
ports and sail to the nearest British colony, touch, 
and then proceed on to London 6r any port. Her 
voyage is now from the colony, and she pays only the 
colony duty on the very articles she took from our 
port. Thus she sails around the reciprocity treaty. 
The American vessel is not allowed to go from the 
colony to England; can make no voyage; has no 
market, and is left in our docks to decay. 


RECIPROCITY. 
These few articles will serve to illustrate the whole: 
From Brit- 
Duties. From the U.S. ish Colonies. 


On Boards or other Timber 


per load of 50 cubic feet. $7 68 48 cts. 
On Oars, per 120 36 00 90 cts. 
On Handspikes, per 140. 9 60 24 cts. 


On Spokes for Wheels per 


porting more than 21,000,000 Ibs. of foreign coffee 
had arrived in the United Kingdom, from the Cape 
of Good Hope The duty on that mode of carrying 
coffee is 9d. per pound. If entered from a foreign, 
country, Is. 3d. 
portation would be £750,000 sterling, about $3,750,- 
090.” — Examination of McGregor, annexed to Report. 

The intent and meaning of this, is, that the Ameri- 
can vessel cannot take the coffees, to pay 1s. and 3d. 
sterling per pound, in England. She is not allowed 
to gowith a cargo from the English settlements at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to an English-port. The 
British vessei takes the Coffee, touches at the Cape, 
and thence her voyage is home, where she pays 9d. 
per pound duty, with only $d. or 1d. per pound, for 
increased cost of her indirect way. Should the 
American vessel take a cargo and conclude to bear 
the difference of duty, the English vessel would 
soon arrive and with it difference of duty in her favor 
(being twelve cents per pound) would under- 
sell and ruin the American voyage. Thus the 
American ship-owner with blighted hopes learns that 
his own government has not only negotiated him out 
of the carrying trade of his own country, but has also 
turred him out of the carrying trade between all 
other nations and England. Itis apparent that the 
English Government negotiate,for its subjects; but it 
is very difficult to say for whom the American gov- 
ernment negotiated. 

Our neighbors, the Spaniards, have also learned 


The duty saved by the indirect im- | be 








the common welfare, other nations would not dare 
to encroach on our privileges. With more devotion 
to our country, and less zeal in the discipline of par- 
ty, our public officers and representatives would not 
found to lack capacity to understand, nor time 
and spirit to take care of the public interests. ‘I'he 
burthens fall on the Agriculturists, and they must 
devise the remedy. 

The American Institute will communicate to you 
the proposition and recommendation of the illustri. 
ous Washington, to establish a Home Department for 
Agriculture ; now too littled regarded in the strifes of 
foreign politics, and other domestic interests. The 
expression of your sentiments on these subjects will 
aid a form a public opinion and promote the great 
results. . 
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HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ ADDRESS, 
To his constituents of the eighth congressional dis. 
trict of this commonwealih—delivered at Wey- 
mouth Landing,on Wednesday, the thirtieth day 

of October, 1844. 

Fettow citizens: Two years from the 17th of 
September last have passed away since I had the 
honor of addressing in this place, my then constitu- 
ents, inhabitants of the then 12th congressional! dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, on the state of public affairs, 
as they then existed, and on the prospects then be- 





something of this mode of commerce, and of the | fore them. Their condition was then peculiar—tt is 


kindness of our government under any outrage in 
its commercial arrangements. She too has provi- 
ded a duty on cotton, so high as to prohibit its im- 
portation in American vessels;—while it is brought 
from her colonies in her own vessels at a nominal 
duty. Some few years ago I went from New 
Orleans to Havana in an American vessel, laden 
in part with cotton. I noticed the course of the 


trade.—On arrival at Havana, the cotton became the | 


produce of Cuba, and was then shipped as such with 


more so now. A _ preceding administration of 12 
years had brought the nation from the pinnacle of 
credit, and an overflowing treasury, to a ruined cre- 
dit, an insolvent treasury, and the yawning gulf of 
bankruptcy, while the aspect of foreign affairs had 
changed from profound peace, to the very verge of 
war with the most powerful nation upon earth. By 
an immense and unparalleled eflurt the people of 
the nation had relieved thernmselves from this dis. 
tressed and perilous condition, by placing inp the 
chair of state, a man in whose integrity and ability 





the New Orleans bags, and marks upon it, in a 


Spanish vessel, for Old Spain, and paying only the | 
;and joy. 


colony duty. 
These measures show the devices to gain our trade, 


to exclude American vessels, to injure their carry- | 


ing trade, to lessen their shipping interest and ship- 


they had more general confidence, and all was hope 
By the mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
‘dence, this auspicious prospect was doomed, within 
one little month, to total disappointment. The fa- 
vorite of the people was consizned to the tomb, and 


building, to depress their commerce and navigation, ' by an exprerimental provision of the constitution, 


and all in violation of the faith of atreaty profes- |never before tested, a man was transferred from the 
sing to be reciprocal. chair of the senate,to the chaw of the nation, of 

Among the many fruits of these measures, is the ; whom no man had ever dreamed as their presideal; 
growing increase, within the last few years, of For- jand as Jacob awoke in the morning and beheld it 


1000 19 20 48 cts. 
On Firewood per load of 

216 cubic feet - 2 40 free. 
On Bacon, 112 lbs. 1 75 84 cts. 
Beans, bushel, 2 26 75 ets. 
Beef, bbl. 3 58 87 cts. 
Butter, 112 Ibs. 5 00 1 12 cts. 
Cheese, ‘ 2 37 58 ets. 
Feathers, ‘* 5.00 2 25 cts. 
Flour, bls, 1 44 34 cts. 
Pork, 112 Ibs. 1 87 44 cts. 
Rice, a“ 1 37 12 cts. 
Spirits from grain, gall’s, 5 62 2 00 cts. 
Oil, linseed, ton, 30 00 5 00 cls. 
Tallow, 112 lbs. 79 06 cts. 
Wheat per bushel, on sliding 

scale, prohibited unless al- 

most famine, 00 06 cts 


The course of this trade is—for British vessels tc. 
come into our ports and to take a cargo of American 
pioduce, and sail—if at the East, for Halifax or an 
eastern produce, and sail—if ata Southern Port,for a 
West India Island—and having touched thus at a 
British Colony, the voyage is then homeward from 
such colony. This avoids the reciprocity treaty se- 
cures the carrying trade of our grain, timber, &.— 
as also the benefit of the discriminating duties in fa- 
vor of the colonies. In March, 1840, | came up the 
Savannah River, and there saw eleven large British 
vessels lading with Georgia timber—no American 
vesse| there! This course of trade is not allowed to 
an American vessel. Reciprocity in Trade means— 
Our ports open to her Commerce: her ports shut to 
our Commerce. Itis much better forher than free 
trade. In that we should bein competition with 
her; in the reciprocity trade we are shut out. 

But this reciprocity trade is not restricted to our} 
country or to our productions. The treaty extends 
to Brazil, to Hayti, or to any part of the world 
where tne enterprize and the voyage of an American 
vessel can be defeated. 

FREE TRADE. 

‘‘Foreign coffees are charged 1s. 3d. per pound 
duly; colonial Coffees, only 6d. where cctfees impor 
ted from the Cape of Good Hape, pay 9d. Now as 
the cost of sendingin an Unusual and indirect way, 
colfees from a foreign country to the Cape of Good 
Hope, is only from $d. to Jd. per pound, very jarge 
quantities are shipped from Brazil and Hayti to the 
Cape: and thence re-shipped to England.”—Report of 
a Committee to Parliament, 1840. | 

‘Have cargoes of coffee been sent from the United 
Kingdom, and from ports of the Continent of Europe, 
to be landed at the Cape of Good Hope, and thence 
to be brought back to the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary consumption 
here? Yes: from 26th April, 1838, to 24th March, 








1840, it appears by the returns that 81 cargoes, im- 


eign tonnage in the American commerce. The entries | was Leah—so the people of this Union, soothed in 


and clearances (not coasting )at some ofour ports are | 
The official tables are not | liam Henry Harrison at their head, awoke in the 


nearly one half foreign. 


their slumbers by the pleasing vision of having Wil- 


now at hand to give particulars. | morning, and behold it was—Jobn Tyler! 


After the War of 1812, with England, her Provin- 


ces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia laid heavy | 
duties, $4 per ton on the export of Plaster of Paris. | 
It could not then be obtained from any other sour- | 
ces. The Onondaga plaster was not then much known | 
and the canal of New York was not yet opened for its | 
transportation. It was then deemed an essential in | 
Agriculture—and a price was paid for it by farmers | 
sometimes as high as thirty dollars perton. It be-| 
came an important trade for those colonies, and to) 
make their monopoly complete, they each passed , 
laws, prohibiting the exportof plaster of paris, in| 
any foreign vessel—-(meaning any vessel of the Uni-. 
ted States). When those acts became known among | 


The nation was divided, as ali republics are, into 
two great parties, each, in the mass, honestly in- 
tending the good of the whole country, but widely 
differing as to the measures by which that good is to 
be secured. 

Unfortunately there was another great division of 
parties—a geographical division between north and 
south, or in other words between the owners of 
slaves and the purely free. This division often 
counteracted the other, and as, bya great mistake in 
the constitution, a double representation had been 
allowed to the owners of slaves, a most unnatural 
combination was formed between tie slave holders 
of the south and the democracy of the north, whose 


us, congress promptly passed an act, declaring the theoretical principles of government were in dia- 


forfeiture of any ship or vessel with plaster of paris, | metrical opposition to each other. 


The parties had 


and denying an entry into our country,after the 4th oj | held alternate sway over the government, but the 


July next, of the Flag of any nation of her colonies | 
which so excluded American vessels from their trade. 


double representation of the slave holders had secur- 
ed to them the dominion during far the largest por- 


James Mapison “approved” THE Act, 3d Marcu, | tion of the time, although they constituted the mi- 


1817. 
municated to our government the Repeat of the| 
colonial acts, and James Monros, issued the procia- 
mation suspending the act of Congress. (Vide Laws 
of the United States.) 

These were presidents of the country and not ofa 
party; they belonged to the line of the revolution.— 
Would they have listened to free trade on one side? 
or endured, under areciprocity treaty, the prohibi- 
tions and practices now claimed and permitted under 
it?—-The late Hon. Rufus King, a gentleman, a 
scholar and a statesman, then our Senator, was effi- 
cient in passing the preceding act. A 
doubt being expressed that the act prohibiting the 
entry of the British flag, might lead toa war, he 
promptly replied, ‘1 hope not: butif it does, we 
must meet it. If we are not able to maintain our 
independence, we had better go back to the condition 
of our colonies, and get protection in that relation.” 
What a change has come over the country ! 

Gentiemen! we must thoroughly understand our 
condition, and at all hazards maintain our indepen- 
dence and our demands for equal rights as a nation. 

United as a people, anda@:tung with one spirit for 





The British ministers soon afterwards com-/nority of the nation. 


O{ these parties Harrison re- 
presented the free, though with a leaning to the south, 
being himself a native of Virginia—but Tyler was 
not only a slave holder himself, but the whole system 
of his policy was devoted to strengthen and fortify 
the ascendency of slavery, and the slave holding 
power. 

When I addressed my constituents of the 12th 
congressional district of Massachusetts, two sessions 
of the 27th congress had been held. That congress 
was eminently whig—having been elected cotempo- 
raneously with Harrison, the representative of the 
free. It was then impossible that they should har- 
monize with Tyler, the very embodiment of the 
slave holding power. Mr. Tyler had quarrelled 
irreversibly with the cabinet of General Harrison— 
had vetoed three or four favorite measures of the 
congress—had usurped the power of levying duties 
without authority oflaw—and had sent a paper to le 
department of state, in the nature of a_ protest 
aguinst a vital section of the single district law, 
which he had nevertheless signed. 

He had also signed the tariff act of 4842, but not 
until he had eyiscerated it of the most important, by 
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meal 


of all its provisions, the distribution of the pro- 

of the sales of the public lands. A measure 
c ensably necessary, to enable the states involved 
sebt, by expenditures for interna] improvemens, 

cet their engagements with their creditors, 
“i whom were the United States themselves, to 
ns nt of several millions of dollars. ‘The cre- 
¥ the nation—the honor and honesty of the sepa- 
 etates—the justice due to the performance of 
agements—the faith of contracts, guarantied by 
ess stipulation in the constitution of the United 
es, were all involved in the establishment of the 
eiple, that the inheritance of the nation, the 
paustible property of the whole people, should 
forever applied to the internal improvement of 
country—to the construction of roads and canals 
»the clearance of rivers, to the removal of ob- 
ctious tothe facility of intercourse between 
ipors, between city and city, between town and 
ntry, between state and state, to the conversion 
‘on granite rocks, planted all around your habi- 
ns, by the God of nature—doomed by him to 
yal barrenness where they are, but convertible 
your industry and skill, into comfortable and 
nificent edifices, into legislative halls, into exe- 
-e mansions, into judicial tribunals, into solemn 
les, into the abodes of socie] happiness, and the 
ards of virtuous Jabor,and to furnish to your 
ds the means of accomplishing all these wonders, | 





peaceful glory of immortal man upon earth. All 
was involved in that section of the tariff act of | 
2 which was blasted by the veto of John Tyler, | 
the exclusion of youand your children from ail | 
e blessings, was the only condition upon which | 
» Tyler could be brought to affix his reluctant 
ature to the tariff act of 1842. 
in he ardent pursuit of this noble purpose of in-, 
al improvement, our own beloved and glorious} 
monwealth has not hesitated to involve herself, | 
and your chiidren, in a heavy and burdensome | 
lic debt. It was a. gigantic, a colossal,a more | 
) Herculean undertaking. The Erie canal had | 


Bmortalized the name of Clinton, and spread abroad , 


the wings of fame, the enterprize and energy of 
w York. Ithad united the waters of the Atlan- | 
Ocean with those of the stupendons inland lakes | 
ournorthern region. It had opened to the tra-| 
ler, and the trader, a free and easy passage from) 
borders of the ocean tothe Rocky Mountains, | 
Mississippi, and the Caribbean Sea: but New, 
k had all these waters for her means—her un- | 
taking was merely to cut a channel between wa-| 
and waters. She did it at a cost of ten millions | 
ollars, and the applause of the world is justly | 
arded to her achievement. After determining to. 
ertake it, and before commencing its execution, | 
asked the helping hand of the union. No—Oh, | 
' The slave representation had decided, that, 
ernal improvement was unconstitutional. She, 
it with her own means and resources, but she | 
iracted a burdensome debt. | 
Blimulated by this honorable example, the people | 
Massachusetts undertook to open a similar ave- 
eby land, from their own metropolis, between 
AYantic Ocean, the Northern Lakes, the Rocky 
punlains, the Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexi-| 
The work to be performed by them was a rail- | 
J, from Boston to Albany. The incessant activi- | 
bid energy of New York, bad already opened a | 
Iroad avenue from Albany to Buffalo, the empo- | 
mof the Northern Lakes. And from thence the | 
ver of steam, afloat on the inland seas, brought | 
state of Michigan, and the territories of Wiscon- | 
and lowa, into a relative proximity to Boston, | 
Ser than that between Boston and Philadelphia 
ie close of our war of independence. 
Vas not this an object of national concernment? 
Shot this an object of sufficient magnitude am! im- 
lance, to authorize the people of Massachnsetts to 
hand of a paternal government, had such been 
 s0vernment of the union, that portion ef the 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands which be- 
sed to them by fair and equal distribution? That 
Portion would have been furnished to them by 
Section of the tariff act of 1842, which John 
et blasted by his veto. The slave representation 
he chief magistracy of the union, had decreed 
M internal improvement was unconstitutional. 
3 tt not an object of national concernment? 
y ‘riends, if any one of you has three days of 
oad Spare, aud bills of banks in credit whieh fifty 
eh it would have cost you to go and spend an 
“Pendence day at Boston, go and spend a day at 
bsg at may go in the genial season between 
bs an sunset—traverse the deep cuts through 
Solid rocks; fly, with the speed of an eagle, over 
Ot pee and the valley; pass through the ex 
y },,.wountain, with a forest of sturdy oaks and 
/ iemlocks over your head; meet and pass by, 
"KR a flash of lightning, the returning — trains, 




















with their daily hundreds, I might almost say their 
daily thousands, of passengers, and of tons of freight; 
mingle with your fellow passengers in your own car, 
men, women, children, from every nook and corner 
of the union, all, whether outward or homeward 
bound, looking intently towards home as the end of 
their journey, and realizing Captain Gulliver's fa- 
ble of a flying city,—and say if the work by which 
all this was brought with the reach and means of 
every individual in the country, was notan object of 
national concernment. For its accomplishment you 
are heavily taxed—and for that burden you are in- 
debted to Captain Tyler’s veto upon that section of 
the tariff act of 1842, which directed the distribu- 
tion to you of your portion of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. To save the tariff from 
the presidential usurpation of levying revenue with- 
out law, the whig congre:s submitted to the humilia- 
tion of taking the tariff, curtailed of its most bene- 
ficent and blessed action. The congress passed a 
separate act for the distribution interdicted by the 
veto; but as it was passed within the last ten days 
of the session, Captain Tyler, instead of honoring 
it with a veto, silently put it in his pocket. 

For the tariff act, as it first passed, [ had not only 





voted, but had taken the deepest interest in its pass- 
age. Inthe first act, directing the distribution of | 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, | had | 
myself caused to be introduced a section, providing | 
that in that distribution the portion due to any state | 
indebted to the United States, should first be applied 

to the paymentof those debts. You are perhaps | 
not aware that notwithstanding the tremendous out- | 
cry against the powerof congress to assume the | 
debts of the states, they have assumed them to the| 
amount of several millions. I specify the case of| 


what is called the Smithsonian fund. In the second | 


ies —_—_——— 





of Arkansas, assured me that he had no doubt tha 
the legislature of the state would make provision 
for the final faithful performance of all these her en- 
gagements. 

The fate of the navy pension fund is a still more 
melancholy tale of investments of public monies in 
the stocks of the states. 

The same investment of millions held by the war 
departinent, in trust for annuities payable to nume- 
rous Indian tribes, would furnish an ample commen- 
tary on the clamor against the power of congress to 
assume the debts of the states; but my time is short, 
and I must hasten on to subjects of more immedi- 
ate interest to you. 

The tariff of 1842 has wrought wonders for the 
purposes for which it was enacted—the procure- 
ment of an adequate revenue for the economical ad- 
ministration of the government, and of protection 
for the naiive industry and free labor of the land. 
The revenue was necessary, not only to defray the 
current expenses of even an economical administra- 
tion of the government, but to provide means for 
the discharge of an enormous debt, which the reck- 
less policy of the preceding administration had sad- 
died upon the country. As foreconomy, well was 
it for the rigidity of your purse strings, that upon 
the accession of John Tyler to the presidency, you 
had a Harrison congress to keep him in check. Read 
now his message to congress, in December, 1841, at 
the commencementof the second session of the 
27th congress. Read also, the reports of his two 
military departments, recommended to congress, in 
his message. You willa platform of annual expen- 
ditures, urged with importunate vehemence, which 
fifty millions of dollars a year would not have suflic- 
ed lo realize. The secretary of the navy, especial- 
ly, burning already with thirst for Texas, and Coa- 


year of the administration of Mr. Van Buren, on the| buila, Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas, and Santa Fe, 


ist day of September, 1838, there were deposited in| 
the mint of the United States. at Philadelphia, five | 
hundred and nine thousand and some odd hundred 
dollars, in gold, being the bequest of James Smith-' 
son, a noble Briton, to the United States of Ameri- | 
ca, for the establishment, at the cily of Washington, | 
of an institution forthe increase and diffusion of| 
knowledge among men. About two months before | 
this deposite was made, on the 7th of July, 1838, 
when it was known that the money was on its way 
from the chancery court of England, a section was | 
introduced into an appropriation act of congress, re- | 
quiring that when the money should be received, | 
the secretary of the treasury should cause it to be, 
invested in stocks of the states,atan interest of not’ 
less than five per cent. a year, and that the interest, 
thereon, as it should accrue, should be invested in 
like manner, until congress should otherwise direct. | 

My friends, in the times of hard money currency, | 
when pine tree shillings were in circulation, | re-. 
member to have heard it said that when too much 
money was given lo thoughtless young men, or even | 


/to handsome young ladies, it was apt to burn a hole. 


in their pockets. Whether the secretary of the! 
treasury, in 1838, Mr. Levi Woodbury, thought that | 
a sum of more than 500,000 dollars of British gold, | 
in the vaults of the mint, would be in danger of 
burning a hole through its walls, or whether, as is 
more creditable to his character, and therefore more 
probable, his extreme solicitude to discharge the) 
official duties assigned to him by congress, was his, 
impulse, certain it is that on the 3d of September, | 
1838, only two days after the deposite of the money, 
»00,000 dollars of it were exchanged for five hun- 
dred bonds of the state of Arkansas, for one thou- | 
sand dollars each, at a yearly interest of six per 


'cent.; that the money was received by Ambrose Se- 


veir, then and now a member of the senate of the, 
United States, and a warm advocate for the imme-_ 
diate annexation of Texas, and for the ratification of | 
the Tyler treaty. 

For three or four years the interest on these bonds 
was paid in bonds of the same description—bends of | 
the stateof Arkansas. The odd nine thonsand dol- | 
lars were in like manner invested in bonds of the, 
state of Michigan; and there are now invested in) 
state bonds, nearly seven hundred thousand dollars | 
of the Smithsonian fund. In 1842.1 obtained, with 
infinite difficulty, the repeal of the law requiring the 
secretary of the treasury to re-invest the accruing 
interest in stocks of the states, and substituted stocks 
of the United States in their stead. 

For the lastthree years, nota dollar of interest 
has been paid on the bonds of the state of Arkansas, 
or of Michigan, and there is upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars due on that account, to the 
Smithsonian fund,—debts of the states, which the 
United States have assumed, by these investments in 
their stocks, and which,in all honor and justice, 
they are bound to pay. I have great satisfaction in 
adding, that Mr. Cross, a highly respectable gentle- 
man, and representative in congress, from the state 





and the two Californias, and Cuba, gravely recom- 
mended an increase of the navy, to at least half the 
fo-ce of thatof Great Britain, while an actual esti- 
mate of 24 milliens for the then commencing year, 
could only defray the cost of a force Jess than one 
eighth of the coeval British naval! force. 


But the whig congress did not partake of this 
inordinate passion for conquest, or for coming to a 
conflict of force with Great Britain, upon the ocean. 
Instead of enormous!y increasing, as his two secre- 
taries earnestly persuaded, they did actually curtail 
very considerably, both the army and navy estab- 
lishments. These, as Edmund Burke calls them, 
are the bleeding arteries of profusion, and I entreat 
you, my constituents, to keep an ever watchful eye 
over the administration of the general government, 
in time of peace, on these two points. Be assured, 
that whenever you shall sec executive recommenda- 
tions of increased army or navy expenditure, they 
cover some latent desire and designof war with 
Great Britain or Mexico—and so long as the milita- 
ryand naval appropriations of congress are kept 
within their present bounds, you may rely on the 
continuance of peace, if not entirely upon an eco- 
nomical administration of the government. 

» The tariff of 1842 has then fully performed its 
promise in the production of revenue. It has re- 


stored the palsied credit of the nation, filled the cof- 


fers of the treasury, provided ample means for de- 
fraying the current expenses of the years 1812, °43, 
44, and ’45, and already paid off a large portion of 
the heavy debt contracted by the preceding adminis- 
tration. But the tarif has also afforded protection 
to the free Jabor and native industry of the country 
—and this, strange to say, is the source of the strong- 
est opposition to the enactment of the tariff, when it 
was carried through, and is now the most efficient 
agent for forcing its repeal. 

Protection is the price of allegiance—protection 
is the object for which all government is instituted. 
When a government ceases to protect, it must cease 
to claim obedience or submission. There is no code 
upon earth which claims obedience and denies pro- 
tection but the black code; and accordingly, it is 
from the land of the black code that the hue and cry 
comes against protection. 

Protection was the great and all embracing cause, 
i might say, the only cause, of the enactment by the 
people of the constitution of the United States. By 
the people—not according to that idea, worthy of 
Lilliput and Blefuscu, a compact of petty, sovereign, 
tyraat corporations, but the will of we the people— 
to form a more perfect Union—establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defer.ce, promote the general welfare, and seeure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- 
ty—would not every one of those objects be em- 
braced in the single word, protection. 

The country, inhabited by the people who enacted 
this constitution, was large—it is now much larger. 
It embraces many degrees of latitude and longtitude, 
many varieties of climate, of soil, of natural pro- 
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tected. All the great interests of human society | required to deliver them up; white, inthe states |ner, and 2 ludicrous parade of nationa;; 
required the proteeting hand, thourh at different whence they come, your native citizens, going to |en to the people of this country as mS, . 
times, in different places, and by the ministration of| them in the occupation of their lawful pursuits, are |dom and experience of Andrew cto, : 
different modes and measures of protection. cast into prison and brutally treated by laws of the | obsequious friend, with an ingenious hdte of}: 
Agriculture, comferce, navigation, the fisheries | state legislatures—laws declared by a judge of the | virtually cautioning the reader not to bell bi tional 
throughout the globe, the mechanic arts, learning, supreme court of the United States, a native himself/than half of it, perhaps not so muel; reve hint | 
science, literature, the genius of invention; and equal of that state, to trample onthe constitution. Yet, | some part of it—just enough to stitie ies acd bn; no 
to them all, the free labor of the industrious poor,! with that opinion unreversed, all remonstrance ‘of Mexico for the robbery of her Btovince, 100 m 
all with equal justice demand protection. Jt the | against that state law from our own commonwealth, | accredit the imposture that in 1819 Texaco rch, 18 
northern portion of this Union, the protection for from Great Britain, and from France, has been | rendered by our government to Spain. wha p of Mr. 
which the constitution was indispensable to provide, | treated with contempt—and repeated declarations, | stood ready to surrender it to us. This tice ecretar 
was for commerce—navigation, fisheries, manufac- ‘that sooner than recede from that law, the state will |have exposed in ali its nakedness and defi ‘ instruc 
turies, and free Jabor. The protection needed for! prefer a dissolution of the Union, and a war with | have shown that as an argument to Salliate an tt, in A 
for the south, was for Indian warfare and slavery. ! Great Britain,—and when John Tyler was called | fian despoilment of Mexico, it is utterly destin pn the | 
When the government was organized, its first want) upon by a resolution of the house of representatives | foundation, and proves only the CONSCionend d neces 
was revenue—revenue to defray its own necessary | for a copy of that opinion of the judge of the su-| wrong to Mexico by the desperate reso; to apou 10 u 
expenses—-revenue to redeem its own credit—reve-| preme court, he answered that he was not aware of tion, that Texas had once been treacher ust ear, th 
nue to furnish the means of protection to all these | the existence of any such opinion! rendered by our government, when Me Xico bel cape 
interests—revenue to diseharge the debts and re-| And what is that other provision in the constitu- , to Spain. "a psnon © 
deem the obligations of the war of independence.— | tion, which confers upon the holders of slaves a Shortly after the close of our war o; ind uve ai 
The very first act, therefore, of the first congress, | double representation in the house of representa- dence, being a student at Harvard University | nd ‘se 
after its organization, was an act for ratsing reve | tives, and in the colleges of presidential and vice pre- member being present at the trial, before th , ‘gt 
nue, and for the protection and encouragement of sidential electors? _preme judicial court of the state, of a man faa ed i 
manufactures. Who then dared to question the con-| And is not all this protection enough to the slave- stealing. His defeuce was, that the man, from, ihe 8 
stitutional right of manufactures to encouragement | ry of the south? but must the republic of Texas be he had stolen the horse, had, before the yop V ‘I B 
and protection? The next act was for imposing du-| taken, at the cost of a wicked war of robbery upon | stole a horse from him. It was merely a Rog of 
ties on tonnage. This, also, was an act for levying | Mexico and Great Britain, to secure to southern for an Oliver.. You will readily imagine that Peco 
revenue, but its primary object was proteetion— slavery more protection? defence was not altogether satisfactory to the; » thit 
protection specially to ship-builders—to ogriculture, Fellow citizens, the first enormous encroachment but what struck me, as equally charactoristic wae ; 
by the providing a market for timber, iron, sailcloth, upon your liberties, was gradually, slowly, silently the indignation of tie chief justice, at the uso. apa 
cordage, hemp; to commerce and navization, and the, effected, almost entirely without moving your ob- horse stealer, of the words—before the rebellig vangl 
manufacture of ships—all this was done by laying a) servation. It consisted in securing an immense dis- “Before the rebellion!’ said he, “whatdo you gg five ‘ 
heavy duty onthe tonnage of foreign ships, and a proportion of the public offices, the avenues to place |The man scratched his head, and sail, hg Fue be 
very light one upon our own. ‘These acts, as mea-! and power, inslave-holding hands. How effectively war.” The chief jusiice cautioned him nevery of th 
sures for raising revenue, were for protection to the this has been done, to satisfy yourselves, you have to call that war a rebellion—for it was an of 
whole Union—as measures of protection, they bore only to look into the register of public offices, com- at Icast, as aggravated as that of stealin 
upon northern interests—commerce, manufactures, monty called the Blue Book, where you will find the There is a curious coincidence between the: 
navigation. Was the protection of the south over- president and vice president of the United States, the ing of this horse stealer, and that of the hero of 
‘looked?—not they!’ By an act of the same session, the speaker of the house of representatives, five of hermitage, to justify 


ductions, of human wants—of interests to be pro- every such person shall be delivered up and you are And all this, with a stratuing porspys 
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indebte 
publica’ 
brown, O 
: nexalion 
y the re-annexation of Ter On the 
the army of the confederation was adopted as anes- the six heads of the executive department, the chief the United States. Before the North Ameriey oil. chai 
tablishment under the constitution, and the Sth sec- commanding officers of your army and navy, with bellion, says the horse stealer, this man stole, ef the he 
tion of that act reads thus: solitary exceptions, and last of all, the supreme ju- from me; by stealing a horse from him, now. _ addres: 
Section 5. And be it further enacted—That for dicial tribunal of your Union, your last resort of but take my own;—exchange is no robbery, Bf ation, 2 | 
the purpose of protecting the inhabitants of the protection of life and liberty, and all the rights of the rebellion of Mexico against Spain, says tet ommittee 
frontiers of the United States from the hostile in-, human nature—tenants of office for life, and holders —Spain, by the treachcry of our government emonstra 
cursions of the Indians, the president is hereby au- of property in slaves. Texas from us. By stealing Texas from Ma bto the U 
thorised to call into service, frum time to time, such now, we do but retake our own, There ts, how r& Riy 
part of the militia of the states respectively,as he «., this difference between the two cases, to thed report fi 
may judge necessary for the purpose aforesaid, and ‘Phe voice of complaint shall not be heard; it shall vantage of the hero’s logic. The thief onl lly clabo 
that their pay and subsistence, while in service, be he stifled. It might appeal to seif-evident truths.— {rom the man who had, as he said, stolen froairt to be ¢ 
the same as the pay and subsistence of the troups Jt might invoke the sy mpathies of human nature It He had only applied the lex talionis—and taker He does 
adove mentioned. might call up the cherished associations of thought Tevenge which, Lord Bacon says, 8 a wild i ittee, wh 
The army was adopted! Some English philoso-' with the words, habeas corpus—trial by jury— Pia But ne edge Aen id = Mesico for th lure is { 
pher fias said, with more energy than delicoey of freedom of speech—freedom of the press—the fa _ Rpain;.or, rather, of oUr-gamermment, tors respect | 
expression, that an army is a beast with a great bel- naticism of abolition. No! that voice must not be ‘ sol 3 59. A pe oy Ae alt table Had there Ye me autho 
ly—whieh only means that an army necessarily re- heard. This encroachment is also consurnmated.— @ he's ol Ot My Ue BTeeONs Hat ou yon 
quires greai expense. What need had you of-an The third, is the annexation—the re-annexation of verted 2h sleet nhahy da q Pexas, a) 1519, tog 
army? At the clore of the war of independence, the Texas—not that Texas where once La Salle, in, ‘?*! TOUE DO, In ne slightest prin beds 1) pair 
army had been disbanded—but even then, under search of the Mississippi, built a stockade fort for oe reece fo ne ROMNEMY's stipulated 
the state sovereignty confederation, the cry from’ his shipwrecked crew, exterminated within twelve | * (Of Bane caa: ee hero hunself having, on ig 
the inhabitants of the frontiers for protection from months after, without leaving a survivor to tell the of April, 1832, solemnly procisimed the Soe 
Indian hostilities was so loud, so shrill, so heart- tale, never having covered five miles surface of the b) Acard . yoke pete Lay 
rending, that asmall military force was raised by soil, never heard of since, and the spot on which it ernie §1 he vhok aad terms, the boun oni 7 
requisition from the northern states, and in the first steod unknown—not that, but the Texas bounded by marth tices Bio lot9, * Nor hp ise: J ewer 
session of the first congress was adopted, tinderethe the Rio del Norte; stretching up beyond its source to * ates and wiexico. Nor is ito DE forgot 


This first encroachment is consummated. The 
second, is the suppression of the right of petition.—— 
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. - » . his ratification and proc! rere isstied , 
constitmtion of we the people;—and of that army, in. the latitude of New York, then down again to lati- this va , eh be: en I 1 igre > ate a. Sak 4 O! the ¢ 
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the defeats of Harmar and of St. Clair, many a gal- tude 36, and thence across to the Pacific ocean, with Sy % cy +7 - re E it ee Seas * bject was 
. ' . . ‘ p . . . . : -_- ne ns al papers roi iVWiT. Mcw VioIen, mt : . 
lant son of New England, ay, of Massachuset! the two Californias, of which formal possession was Se ne ihe awit, wa! rtirom 


sealed his service to his country with his blood. All taken, in the name of the United States, on its first | filled bg with astonishment. Minittee g 
this expenditure, of which the north bore more than annexation, by Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby In his letter of [2th Pebruary, 1843, to \aron baty. The 
its proportion, was for protection tothe south and Jones; all this must be re-annexed to the United Brown, he says, that, li contormity with his I commun ic 
the west—for, excepting in times when, against her States, to form nine or ten slave-holding states, each  principle—of always adding to the republic,and €rsoll had 
will, the north tias been forced into collision, actual with two slave-breeding and slave-trading senators, ceding any part of iis terrilory—he gave our With an a 
or threatened, with Great Britain—the north has and a corresponding double slave representation in | ter to Mexico instructions to enter upon 2 SMO his sp, 
never needed the service of one single soldier, to’ the house, all torivet forever the chains of slavery tion for the retrocession of Texas to the U. UNicated t 
fight, or to maintain and pay. What, then, is this upon this Union, and to “extend the area of iree- and the use of the word retrocession, implies Committ e¢ 
cry from the legislators of the black code, against dom.” ; | Was after, and in consequence of the reveile house, | 
protection to free fabor by impost duties to raise re- “ellow eitizens! J am not amusing or abusing your | Mr. Erwin. No such instructions have eve Bersoll, is 
venue, because it levies a tax upon one man for the good nature with tales of fiction. All this, and more, communicated to either house of congress, ot nade know 
benefit of another? Where are the millions that you has been fermenting iu the brain of the herd of the | public. It appears, by aietter from Mr. Evi »l0 this , 
have paid, and the blood that you have shed, for hermitage, ever since his inventive genius inspired | President Jackson, published by Charles J. Inge drew Ja 
roteetion of the south and west, from the defeats of him with the belief that one Mr. Erwin, some time | that Erving first made his revelations on We™ have pre 
Jarmar aud St. Clair, and the vietory of Mad An- minister of the United States, in Spain, came to him | December, 1829. Now, on the 25th ol! Aug CY are nx 
thony, down to the honorable capture of Osceola, soon after his election as president, and filled him | that year—iearly four months before the sev eel imp 
and ihe honorable pacification of Col. Worth? with astonishment, by disclosing to him the secret | —Me. Poinsett liad, by a | ng and elaborate “7 “iveness sh 
Protection to slavery! to slave trading—to slave | that he, Erwin, had, in 1818, made with one Pizar- | been instructed by Mr. Van Buren, secretary" Cal my stitic 
breeding! Ay! there, indeed, is the rub! But what ro, a Jacobin (Mr. Charies Jared Ingersoll styles | without delay to open a negotiation with “a “port repre 
was the provision in the constitution, that the south him a republican) Spanish minister of king Ferdi- | can government, lor the purchase of a pat ieence 
—South Carolina and Georgia--should enjoy, un-! nand VIL, of Spain, a treaty, whereby the two Fio-/| province of Texas—of! so much as they ie ul 


interrupted, for twenty years, the profits of that rid&s and all this Texas were given to the United | duced io cede tous. Four distinct prope PUDTic|y 


vod 


make 
blessed African slave trade, which you and they have, Siutes, for nothing; and when this treaty was all|cession were mace in that instruction, © D aS His Ow; 
now declared piracy, punishable with death? What, ready to be signed, and the plenipotentiary Erwin boundary. 1. Io the centre of a deserl, “| Shier ots 
is that provision of the constitution, in which you) wrote home for powers to sign it, our goveruiment, Wide, betw een ihe Rio del Norte and the pS ‘ae with 
have literally and gramatically declared, that no from an undue estimate of our institutions, and from | for which 4 or 5 millions of dollars were | x he Texg 
person, held to service or labor in one state, under, jealousy of the south and the west, instead of send- line yestern bank of ihe Li0 oe. 7 are logiz 
the laws Uicreof, escaping into another, shall be de-' ing tie power to Erwin to sign the treaty, took the | [he Colorado. 4. The Rio Brassos ce get ~ eport. fr 
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livered up On claim of the party to whom such ser-| negotiation out of his hands, transferred it to Wash- | despatch adds, that ‘the president aoc pepet Whi 
vice or labor may be due; but which, by iegisiative ington, and concluded another treaty, with the Sa- ihe proposed cession, without fendering is oe 
and judicial construction, you are told, means, that bine for the boundary. fair equivalent for it. He authorizes, We Whee 
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5 millions for the largest cession, and {congress might approve.” What those cireumstan- 
for either of the others. Not the re- | ces beyond his control were, he has not explained, 
ession was suggested in this in-| but the object of currying favor with the new sec: 
the largest proposal to reach} retary of state, the presumptive dispenser of foreign 
Rio del Norte. On the 20th | missions, may reveal; but urgent, indeed, must have 
than a year after the second | been the stimulus to instant publication, for as to the 
revelations—Ed ward Living- | gross insult to the committee of which he was ehair- 
tary of state, renews to Mr. Anthony But- | man, by publishing, in their name, a paper which 
pore : gen given by Mr. Van Buren to Mr. | they had expressly rejected, it was enough for his 
OT ai 1829, lie says, ‘‘No new instruc- jself-sufficiency to say that he had hardly time to 
6, seis subject of the proposed cession being change its dress. ‘ 
4 necessary, the president has directed me to! ‘The annexation treaty was before the senate. Its 
ou to those already given on that subject.”—/ ratification was war. It had been, in the Janguage 
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rt to th ear, therefore, that no instructions: bap ever of Mr. George BteDufiie, surreptitiously publish os 
herously ty our minister ta Mexico, to negotiate for the in a newspaper. A loathing of disgust vas already 
xico bel assion of ‘Fexas; and that the tiero’s memory, | conyulsing the public stomach at tie disclosure of its | 
Fs in pumberless other instances, is more stipulations, its origin, its progress: and its consutn= | 
r ol inde ‘ve than accurate. mation. The post-liminary adoption of its slave- 


raen of Boston, 
“44 it my duty to expose two impostures, 
4 on these revelations of Mr. George W, Er- 
The imposture of Andrew Jackson's letter to 
Vail Brown, published by him in the Globe 
aper of the 90th March, 1844, and the impos- 
f Brown’s note upon Jackson’s letter. But 


monger infamy by John C. Calhoun, was filling even 
the windy weavers of Nullification and a Palmetto 
confederacy with astonishment. The cry to Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll was, Help. Cassius, or | sink! — 
‘Oh! give us the revelations of Mr. Erwin! Oh! give 
us anew view of the Texas qitestion—and all the 
portals of diplomacy shall! fly open at the signal, like 
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y to thej is a third person to this triumvirate, equally the open sesame of the forty thieves. 

acteristic ingto be held up to public adinivation, as a; There was a crisis. The two Bemocratie Conven- 
the use.by sntator upon these mystical revelations. Tjis, tions at Baltimore were soon to meet and give out 
ie rebellig person is Charles Jared Ingersoll, the politician law to the people of this Union, to vote at the ensu- 





do vou mg five points, whose rattle-snake malignity , ing election, for Tyler and TYexas, or Van Buren 

































aid, ©The tme bad an origi congenial to that of the without Texas. Of Polk and Dalias, no note had 
im never of the Hermitaze—the obligations for which yet been sounded. The honest nullifier was snug in 
vas an oly s indebted to me. hisseat in the department of state, having sold for 
ling a hon publication in the Globe newspaper, by Aaron one term of four years bis long lived pretensions to 
eon the rey Brown, of Andrew Jacksons letter to him, on. the presidency, to any candidate for the high office. 
the herog nexation of Texas, was on the 20th of March, pledged to the sacrifice of free to slave labor. This 
nm of Terq On the Ist of May thereafter, Cliaries Jared was a sine qua non, and of course, excluded Captain 
, Amerien gil. chairman of the committee of foreign af. Tyler, whose immortal vetoes had not extended to 





an stole a the tariff of 1842. Mr. Charies J. 


wf the house of representatives of the United 







Ingersoll’s pre- 


















him, now. addressed to the editors of the Globe, for ferences for the presidential candidates were called 
yobery. Ba ation, 2 paper, purporting to be a report from for, and given. He had always been for Mr. Van 
mm, Says te ommilfee, on numerous pe Litions, memorials, Buren, as long as the hero of tiie Hermitage had 








been for him. He had written for Mr. Van Buren— 
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iT nts emonsirances, concerning the annexation of 

s from Me sto the United States. He admits, in his letter be had spoken for him; but alas! Mr. Van Buren, 
spe 1s, how r& Rives, that it is not what it purports to and Mr. Clay, had ruined tneir prospects for the pre- 
es, to thed report from the committee, but that it was sidency by their opposition to the American system 
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ly elaborated fromm authentic information, as 
prt to be made by the c niitee on foreizn af 
He does not say that it was submitted to the 
ittee, who refused to make it. That itis an 





of protection. This stroke of policy at the pros- 
pects of Mr. Clay, was a revelation as astonishing 
as those of Mr. Erwin to President Jackson, and its 
address was not encumbered with its veracity. It 

























sico for the ture is thus acknowledged by himself—in | was indespensable that Mr. Ingersoll’s view of the 
sent, for suf respect it differs from other compositions of Texas question, and revelations of Mr. Erwin, 
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should be revealed while the treaty was before 
the senate, and he nad hardly time to change their 
lence 
aress. 











he interval betweea the puviicaiions of Aaron 
brown, and of Charles J. ligersoll, the Tyler 
ation treaty was submitted tothe senate. It 
ready been made public, and was laboring hard 
the searching scrulinies of that body. 
trumpet, the Madisonian, teemed 
impudent falschoods, to 
upon the senatorial votes, and among the rest, 
baily affirmations that more than » thirds of 
hole senate were pledge! to vole for the ratifi- 
of the treaty. It also announced, that 
bject was to be introduced into the house by 
prt from Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, chairman of 
mnittee of foreign affairs, highly favorable to 
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The immense importance of the immediate pu! 
lication of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll’s view of the Texas 
question was, that it differed from those of Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. Benton. “See how 
brother pippins swim.” ‘They all made the issu 
with Mexico and Texas, oniy.”? Mr. Charles J. 
jngersoil” humble view makes it a question, not be- 
tween this country and Mexico alone, but betwecn 
this country and Great Britain, in which light he 
feels sure it will present itself to the American peo- 
ple, and before the worid.” But Mr. Charles J. In 
gersoil's view undertakes to tell not only what, and 
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43. to Aarot tity. The Erwin revelations had not been offi- | With whom, the question is, but what and with whom : 
with his B communicated to the senate; but Mr. Charles itis not. The question is not (says he,) whether we 
2p ‘phic and ersoll had got hold of them, and- introduced Shall keep faith with Mexico—al! desire that—here 
.gave our with an awful squinting of solemn mystifica- are two averments, of a class so peculiar to the 
up mn a oe no his spurious report. They had never been Style of Mr. Charles J. Ingersoli, that they deserve 
to the U.4 uUicated to the house. No reference of them, '0 be called by his name. Anoiher sample of them 
on, implies Committee of foreign affairs had been made | WS inthe assertion that Mr. Clay’s presidential pros- | 
he revelall house. How they came in the possession of , pects had been ruined by his opposition to the protec- 
s have evel Mersoli, is not explained by Lim, and never has | tive policy. His pseudo report of the committee of 
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wade known to the public; and what they are, 
10 this day,can tell. Tnat they are not 
Ndrew Jackson’s letter to Brown affirms them 
have proved, beyond the reach of denial.— 
fyare not what Mr. Brown’s note on the 
letter imports them to be, 1 have with equal 
‘veness shown. ‘That they are not what the 
cal mystitications of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll’s spu- 
port represents them 

evidence 
will 


foreign affairs is fullof them. With him, then, the 
question is not whether we shall keep faith with 
Mexico. Now inthe views of Mr. Clay, Mr. Van 
Buren, and Mr. Benton, this was the question—em- 
phatically the question, peering above all others. — 
Not at all, says Mr. C. J. Ingerso!!—all desire that— 
the difference is only in the mode of manifesting 
that desire. In Mr. Ingersoli’s view, the proper 
mode for manifesting a nation’s desire to keep faith 
with a neighbor is, to wage war upon him and plun 
der him of his provinces. ‘Ihe question is, says ‘ir 
Ingersoll, whether we shall suffer a trans—Atlantic 
power to foment nominal hostilities between ‘Texas 
and Mexico for an indefinite time. ‘This is, indeed, 
anew view of the subject. We are to wage war 
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publicly acknowledged by Nir. George W. 
4S Nis own. 

"la report was published by himself in 
} rad -* ‘ : ' 
Miet, with the titie of Mr. C. J. Ingersoli’s 







known to the world, if th 





























‘report. from the couminittee on fo hostilities between Mexico and Texas. There is 

















@ Paper which that committee had refused to § mmething rather indefinite in the charge against a 
‘a attributes to circumstances beyond his con- | nation, of fomenting nominal he stilites betw een two 
(eucement for publishing iton his indivi- otners. It would ake « slender fisure i a decia— 
¥ sibility. His modest assurance must be | ration of war, to allege, in justification of that Just 
Jo say inattae facts, revelations, and argu- | and terrible resort to the God of battles, the dete 
altogether, are such as any committee in! mination not to suffer the trans-Atlantic nation to 
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the evidence upon which it was advanced, 
might not even call for the authority which made her 
responsible to the sufferance or non sufferance of the 
United States, for the course of her policy in her 
intercourse with other nations: but ifshe should call 
for that authority, the herald of Uncle Sam, who 
should bear his declaration of war for such a cause, 


ij 


the Texas question; and in his letter to the against Mexico and Great Briiain because we 
*; apologizing for thus palming upon the pub- will not sutfer Great Britain to foment nomina! 


‘ean 


al 


ik Bre get ish! at Hetil 
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foment nominal hostilities between two other inde” 
pendent powers. 
cur, what was meant by the charge of fomenting 


The inquiry would naturally oc- 


ominal hostilities; and if the trans-Atlantic nation, 
hus hectored, was Great Britain, [ think she would, 


without olustering about what she would or would 


vot suffer, deny the truth of the charge, and cali tor 
She 


would look sheepish in the presence of the Christian 
vations ot the earth. 
What, then, ts (his fomenting of nomina} hostilities 


between Mexico and Texas, which is to be our jus- 


tification for waging war with both Mexico ani 
Great Britain, because we will not suffer it, and for 
taking the whole repuolic of Texas, including three or 
four Mexican provinces, of which ‘Texas never had a 
shadow of title or pessession, to ourselves? What 
is this charge of fomenting nominal hostilities?-— 
There is nota title of evidence to support it, and 
the map who makes it is a slanderer, not the less in- 
famous that the slander is put forth to piunge us into 
an utjust war with two great nations, to consum- 
nate the villainy of despoiling one of them, our 
neighbor republic, of her provinces. With the na- 
tion of Great Britain, more than than three score 
years by-gonc, we had a great and terrible war. In 
that war the justice and the judgment of God were 
on our side. In that war, George Washington, Ben. 
jamin Pranklis, Samuel Adams, Joho Hancock, Pa- 
trick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jetierson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and other kindred 
spirits, were the leaders of our armies, and the sages 
our The fabricator of the slander 
which lam now denouncing, was then a helpless in- 
fant, for whose jife and liberty, and civil and politi- 
cal rights, those statesmen and warriors were devyot- 
jg their toils, and shedding their blood. When ihe 
tuy and i uipest of that war were over and Heaven 
and nature were smiling upon the Jand, a man was 
found ia the state of Pennsylvania, who had grown 

to manhood during that tremendous struggle, en- 
joying gratuitously ali the Diessings for which those 
palriots aud heroes had paid so dear a price, who 
was not ashamed to declare, in the face of his coun- 
try and the world, that if he had been, during that 
dreadful conflict, of acting age, he would have been 
on the side of Great Britain. This opinion neces- 
sarily implied, that in his judgment, the warriors 
aud statesmen whom | have here named, were tral 
tors to their country, who, if they had iad their de- 
Seris, would bave heen hanged, and d 


“4 


Gi COUNCHIS. 


ip 


rawn, and quar 
tered, aud cwmbowelled on Tydurn hill, in the city of 
Who that man was, Mr. Charlies Jared In> 
gersoll can tell 


t 


t 


London. 


‘Vhe moral question of the North American revo- 
iulion was one and the same with that of the inusti- 
tution of domestic slavery. It is the question be- 
tween right and might, between the law of justice 

-and the iaw of force. Jt is all comprised in the self 
evident truliis of the Declaration of Independeiice. 
It is Impussible for any man who believes them to 
hold that the cause of Great Britain, in our revolu- 
tionary war, was the righteous cause. Dr. Samuel 
Jobason, in his taxation no tyranny—Soame Jenyns, 
in his political essays, contest these principles, and 
treat them with ridicule. ‘The people of ‘'exas have 
formally discarded and disciaimed them in their 
constitution, in two fold manner—first, by the insti- 
tution of perpetual slavery; and secondly, by exclud- 
ing them from their declaration of rights. That 
alone ouglit to prove an eternal bar to their annex- 
ation to this Un That alone should prove a great 
and impassable poiiiieal gulf of separation between 
them and the desceniants from the pilgrims of the 
Piymouth Reck. {It can prove no bar of separation 
between them and Charles J. Ingersoll. Like them 

disbelieves the self evident truths, though not like 
them will dare to avow it. He m iy chatter, like 
the hero « ilermitage and Captain ‘Tyler, about 
exie rding area of freedom by perpel 
the institution of slavery, but in Penusyivani 
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will not dare to avow the principle of his political 
creed. 
His pretended report is a wild, raimbling, discor- 


dant oliapod of all the arguments invented by others, 

| from Kovert J. Walker to Mr. John C. Caliioun, and 
the consistent ex-governor of South Carolina, for the 
annexation of Vexas per fas et nefas, United 
{t says nothing about Great Britain foment- 

mg nominal hostirties between Mexico and ‘j'exus, 
though in tis letter to the printers he says that is the 
tut he strains all his powers of sophistry 
ve that if we donot take this in 
pendent republic to ourselves, Great Britain 


tO bhe 


' States. 


quest iv 
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take it to herself. Do you wish, fellow citizens, for 
a sample of the facts, revelations, and arguments, by 
which this venomous charge is argued in this mock 
report—hear it: : 

‘‘In estimating the value of Texas, therefore, we 
are always to bear in mind that Great Britain is at 
Bermuda, with all her formidable power at our door, 

lacec there by the same means which draw the 
United States close together; and that her northern 
canals and western possessions enable her to strike a 
fatal blow at any unforeseen moment.” 

Now, if the first idea that occurs to you on hear- 
ing this paragraph read, is mystification—if you are 
at a loss to understand its meaning, and how Great 
Britain is placed at Bermuda, with all her formida- 
ble power at our door, placed there by the same 
means which draw the United States together—wait 
a little, and all will be clear. You understand that 
she is there—at our door, with all her formidable 
power, and that, with her northern canals and wes- 
tern possessions, enables her to strike a fatal blow 
atany unforeseenmoment. Well! you wiilsay, that 
may be a reason why we should take from her, by 
the same means which draw the United States toge- 
ther, Bermuda and the northern canals, and the wes- 
tern possessions—but what has this to do with the 
value of Texas? Why, don’t you see that at the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty of Ghent, the British com- 
missioners proposed an article for the mutual resto- 
ration of all territory taken by either party, belong- 
ing to the other—and is not that proof that they in- 
tended to take New Orleansand keep it?) Don’t you 
see that they insisted on our restoring al] lands taken 
from the Indians—and above all, don’t you see the 
tenth article of the treaty of Ghent stipulating 
against the slave trade? Js not that proof positive 
that if we do not take the republic of Texas, Great 
Britain will? 

Fellow citizens, can ] insult your common sense 
by answering such balderdash as this? Is this argu- 
ment, or fact, or revelation? Yes! The last ingre- 
dient of this gallomaufry is arevelation. ‘The tenth 
article of the treaty of Ghent proves that if we do 
not take the Repubic of ‘Texas, Great Britain will! 
Ah!—what is the tenth article of the treaty of Ghent? 
Listen aud I[ perpend: 

‘Article 1J—Whereas the traffic in slaves is irre- 
concileable with the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice, and whereas, both his majesty and the U. States 
are desirous of continuing their efforts to promote its 
entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the con-| 
tracting partiesshall use their best endeavors to ac- 
complish so desirable an object.” 

And this is the crowning evidence, that if we do 
not take the Republic of Texas, Great Britain will. 
This is the fomenting nominal hostilities between 


Mexico and Texas, which we are not to suffer, but | 
'It was tendered by Mr. Jackson’s letter to Mr. 


to smother by appropriating Texas to ourselves, and 
by waging war both with Mexico and Great Britain 
atonce. ‘I‘he reasoning of Mr. Ingerso}] falls in at 
this point, with that of the secretary of state, in his 
letter of April 18, 1844, to the British minister, Mr. 
Pakenham. Mr. Calhoun distinctly and explicitly 
alleges the desire of the British government to wit- 
ness the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas, as justifying 
the United States in negotiating a treaty, extinguish. 
ing the independence of ‘Texas, swallowing her en- 
tire, as a Boa Constrictor swallows a goat, and cover- 
ing her eternal slavery and traffic in slaves with the 
bend sinister of their own escutcheon. 

Mr. Ingersoll, intent upon lending a helping hand 
to the secretary of state in his distress, dares not, as 
a man of Pennsylvania, boldly to avow his deadly 
hostility, to the abolition of slavery and the African 
race; but rolls up his opinions in pettifogging ambi- 
guities, calls the mediation by Great Britain of an 
armistice between Mexico and ‘Texas, an insulfera- 
ble fomenting of nominal hostilities, and goes to an 








article in the treaty of Ghent, for the promise of ef- 
forts against the traffic in slaves, to twist it into a} 
charge against Great Britain, of a design to make of | 
‘Texas a colony of her own. 

‘This view of the abolition article in the treaty of 
Ghent was too bare faced, even for the duplicity of 
Captain Tyler himself. Not Wilberforce or Clark- 
‘son, ever sounded more loud or long the trumpet of 
abhorrence against the African traffic in slaves, than 
John Tyler, in his messages to congress. ‘Two years 
have barely passed away, since he ratified, in the 
Ashburton treaty, an article far more effective, if 
honestly executed, than that in the treaty of Ghent. 
It reads thus: 

Article 9. Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts 
which may be made on the coast of Africa, for sup- 
pressing the slave trade, the facilities for carrying on 
that traffic, und avoiding the vigilance of cruisers, by 
the fraudulent use of flags, and other means, are so 
great, and the temptations for pursuing it, while a 
market cau be found for slaves so strong, as that the 
desired result may be long delayed, uuless all mar- 





kets be shut against the purchase of African negroes, 
the parties to this treaty agree that they will unite 
in all becoming representations and remonstraces, 
with any and all powers, within whose dominions 
such markets are allowed to exist; and that they 
will urge upon ali such powers, the propriety and 
duty of closing such markets effectually, at dnce and 
forever.” 

Fellow citizens, if there be one sin of individual 
man, more detestable in the sight of Heaven than 
any other, it is hvpocrisy—and if righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, and sin be a repro2ch to any people, 
the sin of hypocrisy deserves theggme bad eminence 
among the nations, that is jastly awarded to it among 
individuals. And if of the «ips of a nation, every 
individual belonging to it must necessarily bear his 
portion, I ask you, with a blush upon my face, and a 
pang at my heart, what the virtuous and the wise of 
every nation must think of us, after reading the 10th 
article of the treaty, the letter of John C. Calhoun 
of 18th April last, to the British minister Pakenham, 
and the viperous breath of slander shed upon the 10th 
article of the treaty of Ghent, from the forked tongue 
of Charles J. Ingersoll? 

The report, so called, pours forth all the bitterness 
of his gall, upon the people of our own commorn- 
wealth, by imputing to your present representatives 
and their predecessors, for forty years envious jea- 
lousies against their brethren of the south and west; | 
passions unknown to your and their nature—streams 
of which could flow from no fountain other than a 
corrupt and malignant heart. 

To such a heart were committed the manuscript 
revelations of George W. Erving, to the every inch 
a president, who had turned C. J. Ingersoll out of an 
office to which I had appointed him; for the causes 
of which turning out, | would refer any curious per- 
son to Samuel D. Ingham, then secretary of the trea- 
sury. 

I have exhibited to the world the budget of direct, 
posilive, unblushing errors stated by Andrew Jack- 
son’s letter to be proved by those manuscripts, and 
have shown that they did not and could not prove, 
nor even assert, any such thing. I have shown, by 


that ‘the revelation which the committee wil! mak 
unquestionable intelligence, discloses the jn, 
fact that Texas was yielded by that treaty {), 
when she was perfectly willing that our title ty 
siana should have been confirmed, at least , 
the country beyond the Sabine to the Co), 
not to the Bravo. Mr. George W. Erving 
dential communication to president Jackson, 
17th December, 1829, repeated the 5th of Pe 
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1832, proves this indubitably.” oe 
This incredible fact the committee refysg, Mad 
veal, not because it was incredible, but by Sai 
was not true—yet Mr. C. J. Ingersoll publish, 
the report of the committee, because he jy ++i 
time to change its dress. of th 


You perceive that Mr. Ingersoll, like Mp. of th 
had discovered, by the perusal of the Erving ed tt 
script, that it falsified Jackson’s Epopee, of he w 
unwillingness to give us the boundary of ,, Piza 
Grande, but that his obsequious devotion to, 


Roman deads him_one step nearer to theo ~~ 
ment of his testimony than Mr. Brown has yw nipe 
to proceed. Brown doubts not that Erving ty com 
that Spain was willing to take the Rio Gray ledg 
throws the responsibility upon Erving of, Ervi 
made such a representation to Jackson, and ty Fran 
from the hero’s shoulders the charge of will{y as fo 
hood—and then suggests that the offer of Sp Loui 















probably the Colorado—certainly a line far wey 


* oe guar 
Sabine—still clinging to the false and inj 


yond 


charge against our government. i 

Mr. Ingersoll, assuming, in the face of thejy comt 
refusal, the name of the committee of forcigy he m: 
reveals that Mr. Erving’s confidential com thirty 


tion, made and repeated to president Jacks 
disputably proves that Texas was yielded by) 
rida treaty to Spain, when she was perfecily 
that our title to Louisiana should have been 
ed at least over all the country beyond the Sy 
the Colorado, if not to the Bravo.” ‘Thati/ Th 
Mr. Ingersoll’s salvo for Jackson’s varaciy by M 
substitute for Brown’s belief of the America sident 
ter, importing that Erving’s manuscript did ¢ 1832, 
nance the charge that Spain was willing to yiel this f 
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a note appended by Aaron Vail Brown to his own 

publication of Jackson’s letter, that he knew the} 
charges in it against our government, and the asser- | 
tion that Mr. Erwin had negotiated a treaty fixing | 
the Rio Grande for the boundary, were utterly false. | 
And I have shown that in that note of three lines, 
there are three distinct assertions equally untrue, and 

equally disproved by the Erwin manuscripts, or by | 
long since published documents from the archives of | 
the nation. 


} 

How Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll became possessed of | 
“Mr. Erving’s original manuscript left by him dng 
general Jackson,” he has not chosen to make known. | 


Brown, “if desired.” Mr. Brown, by his note to the 
fabulous assertion in Jackson’s letter of Mr. Erwin’s 
treaty fixing the Rio Grande for the boundary, dis- 
closed the fuct that he was in possession of Mr. Er- 
ving’s manuscript, anc bad read enough to discover 
that it pulverized Jackson’s charge against our go- 
vernment; and so, to beplaster at once the hero’s ve- 
racity, and to reserve for him the benefit of his 
charge, he falls back upon the doublless belief of our 
minister—upon the probability of an offer, by Spain, 
of the Colorado, and the cerlamty of a line far west 
of the Sabine, all equally fictitious with the Jack- 
son-Erwin treaty. 

A great imposition was to be practised, first, upon 
the senate of the United States, who had then the 
Tyler Texas treaty, for the plunder of Mexico and 
the annexationof the republic of Texas to this union, 
under consideration; and secondly to reconcile to the 
consciences of this people the highway robbery of 
the provinces of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
and Santa Fe, under the name of ‘Texas, upon the 
pretence that ‘l’exas had been treacherously surren- 
dered to Spain, in 1819, by me. ‘The means of prac- 
\ising this imposition, first upon the senate, and se- 
condly upon the Awerican people, were furnished 
by the Jackson invention of the Erwin treaty. Aaron 
Vail Brown, by publishing this invention, with a 
note, betraying its falsehood by substituting three 
inventions of his own in its stead, had unconsciously 
blown up general Jackson's great gun, without fore- 
seeing that his own engine would ‘return and plague 
the inventor.” It is fairly presumable that he put 
Mr. Erving’s original manuscript into the hands olf 
the peace-maker, Charles Jared Ingersoll, and he, 
like another peace-maker, has exploded, and sent to 
the shades the prime movers of the whole scheme, 

The report prefaces, with a momentous longitude 
of face, a narrative of the condition of our title to 
Texas, from the date of the negotiation of the Loui- 
siana to that of the Florida treaty, in which narrative 
there is, as in Aaron Vail Brown's note, an average 
of about one mistake to every line—the declaration 





to the Bravo. trium 

What Mr. Erving’s communications to Mr: and { 
son did prove or assert, Il am not able to say, {i Thurs 
have been carefully suppressed from the publ Lewis 
from any access to them by me. If Mr. Jac of a p 
Mr. Erving himself, will furnish me withad Jacks 
them, | promise to do them ample justice bel ving r 
country and the world. I have every reasw Jacks: 
lieve that they are abundantly erroneous, bui Lewis 













not, for a moment believe that they give ones &e. & 
of color to the Jackson invention, that she wa on re- 
ing to take the boundary of the Rio Grante the tr 
the Brown probability that she offered the Cola that h 
or to the Ingersoll fable of the Colorado, if make 
Rio Bravo. ingly, 

I have proved, from Mr. Erving’s own cot altera 
dence with our government, that the last prop i su 
made by Mr. Pizarro to Mr. Erving for a! econ 
boundary was in his project of conditions, of paper, 
of arrangement, on the 17th of August, 13 Star, w 







preside 
lopme: 
Erving 
orders. 





that it was the course of the Mississippi, i 
source to the sea. That had always been i 
of Spain, againsta much weaker claim ol fi 
never settled. But so strong had the claim 







































































appeared to president Thomas Jefferson, til Afte 
7th of February, 1803, years alter Spain la Jou ex 
ceded Louistana to France, Mr. Charles Up and 
minister of the United States in Spain, page, a 
structions from James Madison, issued by4 It is 
Mr. Jefferson, and while Mr. Monroe and Cli pets, as 
Livingston were negotiating with France ‘ of the 
Siana treaty, formally, and with studious, @ Erving, 
formality, made to Spain the important of the yea 
the United States would guaranty to His! letters 
the King of Spain, and his successors, !\'5} tary of 
sions beyond the Mississippi, assuming the 1 Vols. fo 
lity of a guaranty that Louisiana was boundel Who 
Mississipp1. When Erving urged to impor Paper t 
offer of the Colorado, with fifteen leagues o sacksor 
desert on bolt'ils banks, Pizarro started! He 4 
mand of thd old offer of guaranty, and o¥ elters, 





Erving’s diplomacy, so that he never recove® 
self. He denied the fact—Pizarro proved 
him. He undertook, with ludicrous gravily," 
that a desert was a better security for Spa 
guaranty, and increased his offer of a deset\! 





































Wh. ; 
leagues east of the Colorado. Pizarro st!!! in is 
upon the guaranty. Erving then actually ® Brow, 
and ins:sted, that when Charles Pinckey ! Ar E. 
important offer of a guaranty he did 10! "By: a 
Louisiana had been ceded by Spain to Fra! “oe r 
pose he did not. How could that affect " rving, 

+3 > ‘ ; ’ 
guaranty? But Pizarro proved to him tha pain. y 





preposterous pretension. Yet he could 0% 

Absurd as his reasoning was, and inferior | 
. : ~+ - « ~ . f 

matic skill to the Spanish minister, who 
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idee wit maa eae eal be eal wikal he could get from him, | of which the negotiation was taken out of his hands, volution, with the privity of the hero of the Hermi* 
| Ut Make MMMauently & 


loses the j he was doubtless sincere in the opinion | and the treaty was concluded at Washington, fixing tage. Mr. George W. Erving had been disappointed» 
3 1€ ing as he was, § 


























: Sabi nd Jackson says that in the darling aspiration of his soul—the heaven of a 
hat treaty to ypon which he so dig ge F yr Mo oe ~aghoen-nelbnps mpd pape Mee it filled hin with | mission to the court of France, and had done me the e 
vat Our title 4 Pinckney, when he made be Poly Spain to astonishment—that he instructed our minister to great injustice of imputing that disappointment to me. & 
d, at least Pci ae = sama ace f toile of the | Mexico to negotiate for a recession of Texas to the! His habitua! residence was at Paris, and having nei- ie 
othe Col go emp aloe nga il rains : retary of | United States, and therefore is of opinion, that Texas | ther country nor family attachments to call him 4 
Erving, Jetter of instructions from Mr. — rain borg an May ought now, now or never, tobe re-annexed to the away from that blessed abode, his visits here were _ 
ent Jackson MMM state, to Mr. Charles om ine + wontd have seen | United States. He tenders to Mr. Brown, if desired, always with an eye to that paradise regained. On * 
he Sth of Fey 1802; for, ifhe had known o Me. JeMerecn. and. Mr.| the papers furnished him by Erwin. Brown obtains’ the accession of the new president after me, a ya- " 
; that was precisely Scie Pi ok ; did know. that | the papers, publishes Jackso#® letter, but not the | cancy in the mission to France invited one of those Bs 
ittee refuse Madison, and i. 5 Wieace that this Offer | papers: hea interlards in Jac!:son’s letter a note, | Visits, and then it was that he first went to the hero i 
pat but be apes hed one? mo by express instructions from | scattering this charge against onr go: ernmenf to the with his revelation. His letter published by Mr. i, 
rsoll publish, of guaranty igg ep : Me saa knew nothing | winds, and substituting another, equaliy false in its| Charles J. Ingersoll, gives the date of his first writ. 4 
yeiil at ee i ea cavarikabns wk aie the archives stead. Then the Erwin papers pass from the hands | ten communication to the 17th of December, 1829; Ms 
Mate. of this letter, ] t of state, which, if he had consult- | of Brown, to those of Charles J. Ingersoll, who com- | but as he says that it was made by desire of Mr. Jack- af 
HI, like Mc. MMMM of the department o ' > ga Fate Spai iles from them, and from Erving’s letters and des-| son, there must have been verbal revelations to the 3 
of the Ervin d them before he went upon his mission to Spain, | p t ’ he same effect, a day or two, perhaps lon er, bef ay 
E fl : d not have been so thunderstruck when Mr. | patches in the department of state, a farce under the | Same | ’ y » P p ger, before. a 
apopce, of he woul ae seth ainitaan ot the old offer of gua- | name of a summary, which he weaves ‘into a paper | They were no doubt very acceptable to the hero, as ‘% 
undary of ty Pizarro loose : da desire that it should be renewed, purporting to be a report of the committee of foreign they ministered to his rancorous hatred of me, and oy. 
devotion to, ranty, wing pe Tasevetesg hobo rufiied the ple- | affairs. He presents this paper to the cominittee, flattered him with the hope that he might some day. a 
aging, uso gir et temper to a sf at in terms scarcely | who refuses to report it. He then publishes it, as if use them with effect against me; but as instruments t 
srown has vey spore oh ‘ ‘Sag aduttosy The taae. | they had adopted and sanctioned it, and calls it Mr. | for the despoilment of Mexico, he thought little of “a 
pal Harving i -— eee vf Pl, ori might have Seveaiell to Mr. | C. J. ingersoll’s view of the Texas question. them, then. They were hever mentioned in the in- a 
° ae ip ~ tn s h t Mr Jefferson Thee ht of any claim of; In this summary appears the first direct attack upon | Structions to the charge d’affaires to Mexico, P 
Erving of | dated , n ‘teertter be mi the Mississippi, | me by name, in connection with these transactions.| More than two years after, however, in Feb. 1832, . 
ene, aid a me art af” Lndisinns He knew that | Jackson’s prudence had cautioned him to shoot his the revelations of Mr. Erwin become important to | 
eof wi y a cee, to France and he oflered to | poisoned arrows in the air. His astonishment and} Andrew Jackson, president, &e. &e., but he cannot BL: : 
| _ e a = to 8S ain every inch of her territory be- ‘his malignity were veiled under the general transpa- find them. Major Lewis is employed to worm out iy i 
Tine fa: Weel mired Missivei ) _rency of our government. Mr. Aaron Vail Brown at- of Mr. Erving another copy of his revelations, and is BS 
peed axis mee by Mr. Erving’s own documents ‘tributes his reluctant publication of the hero’s letter | Successful. Mr. Erving furnishes another copy an 
face of their communicated to our government, that the last offer to the improper previous publication of Mr. Web- | os oh 7 waslecen ane pty P which is to “i 
f foreign he made in that negotiation was of the Colorado, with ster’s opinion against the annexation of Texas, and | ee re hero's attention, an 1 places himself at the t 
wey - et irty leagues of perpetual desert, eastward. This hopes, above all things, that neither of the letters | hero’s orders for more, if required. Another vacan.- ss 
song er maid sere ts iaiinled the wstediion-al Austin’s will be read for party purposes. Mr. Charles J. In- | cy of the mission to Paris is soon to occur; but the ay 
oe ae Soom and would scarcely have admitted a settle- gersoll, as he crawls along in his dirty track, pokes| visions of heaven are again doomed to disappoint. Be 
Ae fenitl son f Galveston hua this proposition repeatedly out his head from under his shel! and hisses my name.; ment. An office of charge d’affaires to the Ottoman ae 
h Ee beat cle @ id urged, was inflexibl releeied, and, when _ He says:— | Forte, if not as tormenting as the birds of Tytius, or af 
ari ty est eon th writing was oe juan answered. | «Mr, Adams? conduct in these negotiations —sup-| the rolling rock of Sisyphus, is, at least, as bad as the 
ae The y ‘ The only part of Mr. Erving’s revelations, given posing him to have acted with honest intentions, that! purgatory of the Romish church. Mr. Erving aban- 
a deers by Mr. In Rasa is a leider to Andrew Fackson pre- he made no sacrifice of the national interests to his | dons the pursuit; creeps back to Paris, and there ve- 
on 4 ses oe ra Rescins date ihe. Sih af February ‘own views—compe! us to consider him as a man | getates in the garret of some hotel garni to this day. 
sn mgr, 1832 at Relacama. It introduces a new member of destitute of the qualifications necessary for the con-| fn the meantime, the hero of the hermitage takes 
stiing to vie this honorable association; a mute auxiliary to the ; duct of public affairs. There is, indeed, another sup- Special care not to lose the revelations again. He 
‘it. triumvirate of Andrew Jackson, Aaron Vail Brown, | position barely admissible—that he was controlled | keeps them twelve long years, choice as the apple of 
ations to Mr, and Charles J. Ingersoll. On the Wednesday or) by the president; be this as it may.” 19 Fe) Mr. sb eee Sh dy eagd oe a letter 
able to say, {i Thursday before the 5th of February, 1832,major, He had before him the distinct confession of the | and the A ron Va of Lexas to the United Slates, 
f the 4 Lewis asks Mr. George W. Erving what had become | Spanish government, that the territory of Louisiana | and / r. 4aron Vat rown writes a letter to ask the 
“tf Me Tick of a paper which Mr. Erving had drawn up for Mr, | extended, al least, to the Sabine. Not true. | hero his Opinion about it. Then, to be sure, the re- 
ake with 1 Jackson’s inspection, some years before. Mr. Er-| He had a distinct proposal from Mr. Pizarro of a. a of = ee forth; not in their na- 
justice bel ving replies, that he supposes it is still in president | boundary between the Sabine and the Volorado.— | tural state, from a mole ull to a mountain—not a 
e J Sa reall Jeckson. ke. &c.’s possession; whereupon major | Not truae—a plumper. sel{-glorification for having violated his instructions 
“te bu Lewis informs Mr. Erving that president Jackson,| I shall follow no farther Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, | and ghe truth, by declaring the Colorado the ultima- 
By give onal &e. &c. had not been able to find it, though probably | through the falsehood and perversions of his spurious oo we government; but a false and senseless 
that she wa on re-examination he might find it. To save him | report; for I trust that whatever opinion he may ¢n- noe on rider, 3 negotiated a treaty which Spain 
Rio Grande the trouble of this re-examination, and supposing | tertain of my qualifications for the conduct of public hic Beek to sign, stretching the boundary to the 
red the Cola that he may desire to refer to it, he thinks best to. affairs, I have satisfied you this day that [ am not| Rio Grande. 
Solorado, if make out another copy. He furnishes him, accord- | destitute of the qualifications necessary I have done, for the present, with Andrew Jackson, 
ingly, what he thinks an exact copy, (a few verbal “To put in every honest hand a whip, George W. Erving, Aaron Vail Brown, and Charles 
ts own cal alterations excepted), of that which he had made And lash the rascal naked round the world.” Jared Ingersoll. 1 have arraigned them before the 
Ss last prog and submitted pursuant to his desire, on the 17th of But where is the paper of Mr. Erving’s revelations to| tribunal of the impartial world and of posterity, for 
whe ror al December, 1829. There are some matters in this | the hero of the Hermitave? It isa vital spark of the |@8 base a conspiracy against an individual, for as 
on ake paper, especially that in page 18, marked with a 7 
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whole conspiracy to ruin me. [| have proved that it profligate a public purpose as appears on the pages 
August, 1M star, which may possibly arrest Andrew Jackson, | ig not what Andrew Jackson, Aaron Vail Brown, or} Of history. The public purpose was to abuse the 
ississippi, president, &c. &c’s attention. Jf any further deve. | Charles J. Ingersoll pretend it to be. That its pro- | common sense and common honesty of the nation, 
ays been th lopments or explanations should be necessary, Mr. duction would immediately falsify every one of their with the sophisin that Mexico may now be plundered 
claim off Erving will be happy to receive the president’s statements. Brown and logersoll both betray the | 0f ‘our or five of her states without injustice, because 
the claim ifm ders. consciousness that it would totally falsify the state-j 1, in vale reacheronaly surrendered one of them to 
fferson, Lidl After this preamble, signed George W. Erving, do ment of Jackson. It would equally falsify both of wate I mare proves the falsehood of their charges 
r Spain had Jou expect to see the purtentous paper, twice drawn | theirs; they dare not produce it. mnceren pig i it hte true, my treachery or im- 
Charles fi up and submitted to Presi {ent Jackson, with its 18th But what was the motive of the hero for procuring, oe y in saa a , e no justification for their 
n Spain, w page, and its monitory star? Not at all. and what was the motive of Mr. George W. Erving det ery - iG 4 4 the now (rt them upon their 
issued bya tis announced, indeed, with a flourish of trum- | for making those revelations? Mr. Jackson, in 3: rece aoe bs od send them a deliverance according 
roe and Cis pets, as a summary of a hegociation for the purchase March, 1829, came into the office of president of the "elie gor San q i 

France th of the Floridas, during the mission of George W. United States, with a burning thirst for the acquisi- Fr sss. te ve could offer you neither apology 
studious, ¢ Erving, authorized and instructed to that effect, in| tion of Texas. This was then a sectional, southern rhs a or taxing so much of your time, your 
nportant off the year 1816, as extracted from the despatches and passion; to strengthen and fortify the southern ascen- PRON R your mca and your meditations, with 
ty to His! elters of that minister, 100 in number, to the seere- dancy in the government of the Union; with a tinc-| a vy ery! a Poounariy personal to myself, were it 
sessors, liis Mary of State. Office records of the department, 4 {ture of the old Roman policy of grasping at aggran- hs: sso the conspiracy against me is also a conspira- 
ling the re Vols. folio, dizement everywhere, by honorable treaties. _ Ano. cy re Jou-~against your peace, your honor, 
was boundel Who could imagine that this summary is not the | ther motive may have added another spur to his ain- your constitution, your Union, your freedom. I] he 
to imporil Paper twice furnished by Mr. Erving, ‘> President bition. Slavery was abolished throughout Mexico. PEt of ihe ear of Texas to this Union, 
| Jeagues a ackson; but an extraction made by Mr. Ingersoll | Texas, yeta wilderness, was peopling With settlers bg u Soa PA fern y the detested treaty of John 
‘ro started ! rom 4 folio volumes of Mr. Erving’s despatches and from our southern states, with their slaves. A pro- j ‘ af ro, hoe y avowed by his secretary of state, 
ty and ov letters, at ihe department of state. ject for wresling the country from Mexico, by a re A gangs yn) sQuA, to be necessary to protect and for. 
ver recovel he first enquiry that occurs, upon tle discovery volution, reinstituting slavery irrepealable, and an- te a s avery of the south against the abolition 
ro proved that this summary is not the work of Mr. Erving,— | nexing it with as many Mexican provinces as could Waka. ye. the world,—desired by Great Britain, 
us gravity, Mm OUt Of Charles J, Ingersoll, is, precisely major Lew- | be conquered with it, was already maturing at N ash- : A efeated as a Tyler measure, is now openly 
y for Spalles's enquiry of Mr. Erving, in 1832, ‘*what has be- | ville, Tennessee, and fermenting in all that region om ated to be, by one of the great parties of this 
of a desert9 a Of that paper?” Ay, what has become of it?— | round. Rumors were circulated all over the sovti, aes a national measure, indissolubly connected 
izarro stil in H iS it Suppressed, and a counterfeit suostiluted that [ had sacrificed Pexas to Spain, in the Florida soak al 6 standard we ine presidential election. Texas 
. actually 4 Bro " place. Andrew Jackson tells Aaron Vail treaty; and a rumor in the s} iveholding south, agains! aie , ‘ ad, we in erwoven in every banner floating 
Pinckey Mr E ANG he proclaims it to the world, that one | a northern man, ts always sure to make its way equal- “9 t a cemocratic breeze. Freedom or death should 
did noth =f ving had revealed to him, soon after his elec- | ly well, with or without foundation. A certain An- med werspeb ns on ours. A wey for slavery! Can you 
in to Frav Cre * President of the United States, that just be- |} thony Butler, a deep land Jobber in Texas, was ap- en ast under such a standard: May the Ruler of the 
talfect we i. conciusion of the Florida treaty, he, Mr. pointed charge d’affaires in Mexico, in the place of Universe preserve: you from such degradation.— 
» him thal! lesion’ had negotiated at M drid, a treaty with Mr. Poinsett, who was recalled, Butler Waz instruc: | F Pr soien Peace! Uniou!—be this the watchwords of 
» could at Gr, ns W me she stood ready to sign, fixing the Rio} ted to negotiate for as much of ‘S'exas as could be yout ny: and it Ate, hot from hell, wiil come and 
d inferiot | : wet the western voundary of Louisiana. That got for five millions of dollars, and Houston was ma. | cry i avock—fight—fight and conquer, under the 
r, whom se home for powers to ego this treaty, instead | turing his plan for operating by insurrection and re-| bavner of universal freedom. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. As reports reach us hour | 
nfier hour, from all directions, of the result of the elec- | 
tions in the several states, the tidingshave the effect of 
raising and lowering the political barometer with incre- 
dible fittulness. The returas which reach us from | 
Pennsylvania elate the locos, and proportionally depress , 
the whigs. Those from Ohio, reverse the operation, and 
allow the whigs a hearty cheer. In Baltimore city, the | 
locos caleulated ona much Iarger wajority tiru that: 
city gave whem, and their shou', though vociferous, was 
rather equivucal,and died away entirely as_ the returns 
from the vounties Came in, affording the whigs in their! 
tury anyother hurrah. Virzinim,ia her first returns, flat. 
tered the whigs again; but the reality travelled vapidly | 
upon te heels of a vain fancy, aad afforded the locos | 
another hearty wiumph at carrying the Old Dominion so 
handsomely. The whigs looked blue, as if just awak- 
ened to the great uncertainty of a result which they had 
Sipp almost beyond a doubt. Both parties now | 
distingu'sh the fact, that upon the tura of the election of 
the state of New York, in all human probability, the | 


| 
| 
| 


osed 


mxultat des wresidedtiat elackbn hahuscausnomled. :'T'o:| 
result of the presidential election hangs suspended, 10) 
that direction, alleyes are:now anxiously bent. The, 


' . i > . ! n “aan 
Steampvoat bringing the first news fron. tne lie e, reacs 


Baltimore at midnight, cof Wednesday. Nut less than 
live (MWeusahiu peibuiis are supposed to nave Lye en upon 
wharves waiting Yer appruach. rly 


ICS 


the How impaticntly 
(ie boat is watched for. A secret signal had been ar- 
ranged by each party, with persons on board the boat, 


to exhibit in case of victory, so soon as she Came in 


sight. ‘he red rocket ascends accordingly—and a, 
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| Generar Jackson's Rerry to J. Q. Adams’ address 


to the Boston Clay Club, (published in ‘the Register of 
the 19th ult., page 105) is to be forthcoming,—so says a 

letter from the General himself, which appears in the 

Nashville Union, dated Hermitage 22d Oct. in which he 

says: 

“Mr. Adams has beea several months in preparing this | 


tissue of deception for the public. I pledge my country- 


| men as soon as | can obtain "the papers not now in my | 


possession, referred it to in the letter to Mr. Brown, to | 
prove not only that Mr. Adams has no cause of complaint | 
against me, but that his veracity, like his diplomacy, can- 
not be propped up by his “diary.” 

“lsayin advance of the réview 1 shall take of this 
extraordinary production thas heralded before the pub- 
lic on the eve of the presidential election, that the asser- 
tion of my having advised she treaty of 1819 is a bare- 
faced falsehood, without the shadow of proof to snstain 
itj and thatthe entire ad dress is full of statements at war 
with trath, and of sentiments hostile to every dictate of 
patriotism.” 

The GeneraPs letter will bs inserted in our next. We 
did not see it in time to get iv type for this, though it is 
but short. Meantime the Addenda of Mr. Adams to the | 
address alluded to, is inserted herein, aud will no doubt | 
be received at the Hermitage in time to be noticed in the 
General’s reply. 
_ Chere will be keen cutting between the old champ- | 
ons. 
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; Portor Bosroy. “Arrivals during the month of Octo- 
ber. from foreign ports, 213; Coastwise 


193 for foreign ports, 313 coastways. 
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NatTeraLizations.—Four hundred and hinety fever 


foreigners were naturalized by the Courts in the city of 


New York, on Mar day last, the day preceding the pe 
tion in that State!’ The New York Express of the 5:1, 
gives the following scene in the Court of rh al Pi, oes 
‘Yesterday noon, more than three hundred aliens | ad 
crowded about the doors of the Common Pleas jn i. 
City Hall, when the room having been emptied throne 
the windows, the doors were re-opened for fres}; sdints. 
sions, such a scene as was then witnessed has rarely 
been seen in an American courtroom, The door. twaia 
violently thrustin, and the avalanche of human }y inne 
came onward with such impetuosity as to overthrow 
every thing in its course. Coats were torn off, hats wore 
trodden under foot, men were crowded and jammed »-. 
tilalmost lifeless, and in two or three cases, ha! ay, hour 


the 


'elapsed before they had recovered themseives sufficient 


tospeak. Ont side of the court room the crowd of fy. 
eigners was clamorous for admission, and it required the 
physical force of six officers to make an opening {or une 
of the Judges. The courtroom was filled and eipried 
not less than four times during the day, and amony the 
crowd who were thoroughly jammed up, were female 
Witnesses, well looking Irish women!” ; 

Lord Rosse’s Leviathan Telescope, with powers yas)jy 
vevond any instrument ever yet used by Astrononeys, 
and beside which the one used by Sir Wain. Herse).) 
‘was but a playtuing,—is nearly finished, and is being 
directed towards the starry heavens. The diameter of 
the large metal is six feet, iis focus 5t feet. 


Cucrew drems—A new Free Church in Funglend— 


has been started at Exeter—ITwo church of Ene 


ti 
; 
i 7 ) “ 
i? lndicrous secneensnes. Both parties had the same kind Morss’s TELEGRAPH, Conimunicated the result of the | -, : >] , 
. is ‘sional- and buth huzzaeddaccordingly. ‘Fhe boat ar-; Baltimore electi aay ar oe ey iClergymen, named Shore and Bultecl, are promo 
pas of sigiral, and both huzzaedjaccordingly. Phe boat « AIMOre election to the capitol at Washington on TT ef RES Bishone 
Fe rives with intelligence of a loco majority in the city 7 Monday evening, within five minutes after it was known Re: eR) eee 
, i New York of nearly two thousand. Wiig stock sunk’ in the city of Baltimore. ry ee ee NENG nal PR wea nd 
? sale: “ig. y + ln a Ee ak Ce y 1OFE The Nestor im Misston in I ersia vas be ny Ine 
di accordingiy. they look desponding. 2 heir opponents Lies sinintte venient: in Beal |by the Nestorians themselves—with Mar Y. [er 
¢ are alarmed however, at not having a larger majority to R . i€ Coe marie ™ weland continued buovant. the Bishop who visite d tbe Unite d States a 74 Mis 
go into the state with. The evening cars afford a ray & thi AC stock Wa; Stilithe Frage ot investinents, Ihe | Shameen. the Patriarch at their bead They say Lor 
—- 3 . ; ° ‘ "Alp! te i » at nar r ot ies . P - 4 ie Z | c las ' € cf ea (las ed) i! 
of hope for the whigs again,as the counties ¢ ee ae sree ¢ oe eas 00 pra Peat tno o. I, val customs, | quarrel took place between the Bishop and } 
. : 4 err : i Sono = “Anl aa 32: } warmer DAL ni 7 : Cx gd . ( i © © t ‘ ; abil 1 
slightly adding to the loco majority of the citv, and leay- Teache "ij 280.0), being &240.000 more. than the cor- | one side and the Americans on the ther’ on ‘acc 
. ’ . : . © ° e > “es vY Artor he we oe situ siU a : ave N tac tl, ais i 
ing the whigs still a large margin of the 13,000 majority | Sponading quarter of 1545. improper proceedings of the latier. Atmongsi « t 
7 ueN the} eY for — t oe ae in 1540. I , T he amount of publie funds In the various deposite things itis said “thatthe Nestorians often bes siry 
neerye wip ane Aan, New eareey he wijilg |} Seg, Oe. Fi , ' ce : . me - . ® 4 ‘ 
Connec eu Mags 3 ee “ tok nib wy i ps igs: ba ks subject to drafi, as reporied by the secretary of | Have their scriptures printed for them, but inst = 
ticket 15 elected. Avorn Uarolna conimnences ais) Hl the treasury on the 23:h ult. was, $12.085.026.43." Of | missionaries are continually making and printit 


the javor. Both partes are how tremmbiing rit ageeye this, there was in the Merchants bank, Boston, $2.093.. | of their own, and are always preaching, to 
Phe Wa MsAl boat with news agai fr mo) New \ phy 91540. in the four dep vite banks at N. York, 84 728... leaving off their fasts, &&e. "his 
On wilca state all now ¢ ousid r the eli chon to depe NG, 983.45: in the Pailads phia bank $993.533.71; bank of zealous and true shepherds, with their rational scp, 
arrives with mtelligence calculated to ines 1 oes Baltimore $684 172.73; bank of the metropolis, Washing. | and they closed up and disbanded the vain schools Tl 
than diminish the anxiety of both parites. wou, ton $1.257.370.08; Cockran & Riggs, Washington, $1.- | the Americans had established in Oroomiah. VW ns t} 
of the state rapa been hi ard from, @id more won eae 199.235.75. The remainder wasv ir.ous banks in the (Written tothem a letter that moreover, the s if pe 
the whig majority 0) 1840 is overcome,—but_ nearly half qigerent. states except some $336.000 at the mint and ,S!iould remain closed, and that the Aiericans that 
yet remains for them to stand by and hope from. The pranches : ‘ ~~” | besent away from there.” . 
editors of both parties instead of claiming a viciory,ex-| 0 Cea ee ig to re 
press apprehensions of the result—and fears, thal all is AMERICAN YEAR cLocKs. The year clocks manufac- The Rev. Dr. Wolf, who lett Pepe 
lust <Auother day of feverish suspense. tured by Mr. Crane, of Newark, United States, have to ascertain the faet of Col. S ton | 
The evening cars. Thirty-eight counties of N. York excited Some. recta ae in Enel nd, from the elaborate | writers,that he is in custody, and in an imminent danger chen 
Contradictory statements in their papers, | eScription of the machinery which appeared in many | of his life. He pleads for christian interference to sav Hute 
’ of ine pupers. London Paper | hin. ‘The latest news however is that he is on | letter 


them 


ied to a conceul 


Se 


England for Bukara, 


oddart and Conair 


heard trom. 


leave us uncertain whether the loco gain upunthe Har- 
soa m jority, thus far, is 7 OO0, as one as i, oF over Corron. Viper pool, Oct. 19. The demand during Saieiy returning. ing 1 
9,000, as others make it. All agree that the result in the! the week has been considerable, the quantity offering | Oy the Sthinstant, Dr. Symons, who was oppo O'Co: 
state remains exceedingly doubiiul. ‘The whigs laces Jarge. Q iotations reduced. Upland fair 43; fair Mo-' by the Puseyites. was elected Vice Chancellor of O3 Nagle 
are rather the longest this alterioon, hile 453 fair Orleans 434, which 1s within $d. of the! University by a unajority of 832 to 183. the a 
i’RIpsYy’s Mipniant Boat. ‘The Ciiyis all alive, the lowest prices of last year fur the same quality. Some | we ‘ Lord 
wees remain crowded, as if in the busiie of aay. h ders are | walang jor further accounts, others aré|  Deratrusduring the las‘ week at Baltimore 47, « Engli: 
‘Ciwisands are Upon the wharves Jooking out jor the | pushing ou Lie ip stocds, and tie tendency is rather | 14 were under ope year; 8 died of « Sump ie police 
steamer. She arrives, an@leaves New York no longer downward. Sales yesterday between 4 and 5000 bales. There were 54 deaths by yellow fover durit sikiad 
oh le sores The woret countes h ard from, pag tay GaaIn AND Fiour. Liverpoo!, Oct. 19. A little bu- | A, Wwe ks ending the 15th ul’., at New leans. Nin 
ihe Loce gain to 13,438 upon tie Harrison vote o! 1540. siness has been. dying in fore wii wheat, but other de- | =f G@ines Mf. Hartshorn, u8qj.. member elect Of the ing to 
Oaly tuge counties remain $0 Ve ascertained, hey scriptions were extremely dull. English and Irish flour, | lature ct New Jersey from Monmoath county, «1 strong 
Lave Llarywon a majority of 3,802. Polk’s om yoriy in alth yah, taken sparingly. maintain G \Otations. Cniia: the 26th uit., the 534 vear of his age. The 
the Stale wil! be uver 5000. ; : : ‘Pian state. flocr Dieets atteition. + thiod’ rate quantity | Robert Garner, Esq , member elect oF th h: ie 
‘The three great Statesof New York, Pennsylvania, changiny hands. . United States’ flour has bec in fairy |Of Maryland, for Anne Arundel cou ity, died that al 
and Vireinia, :all voting for Polk, piaces lis eicction be- 4 quest, at the abevistie Moe s Hour has peel ait | orale od oa} 
: , Ai ie hi Secret 


youd question. Joun Bucuanayn. E q., chief jus ' 
{*7 rom 


STEAMERS. ‘Lhe mammoth steam slip Great Britain, 


New Lempshme. The returns reecived SOO WA SOERE be, > ryland, died at his residence in V 
a. “? “ 2 ( , 2} ¢ ol ms ye or es at ] oi ' a eS live . a oe wat: Q . A J bs ing ~ 4 4 cy 
doco palix; agyregete vote so lar, 13,002 tur Polk, 8196 for is Stell within ti Bristol doc KS. Atis now stated that the | sh. 6h inst ,iu the 7Yst year of iis ace ff the int 
Clay. dock 1s to be taken down sufficiently to let her out. 'the chief judicial station of his nanyve state the art 
‘ ‘ . nT 4 ‘ “ ‘ til mel (t.Cichi Bias ‘ ’ . ayn oF ease 
Conncelicut. Pocurns received fy tlh abi but One Low). he : one ye. ey teil Chad . (4 tO vears. and 3 log) ag Le a 
st aihee R earn ° SUGAR CROP. hiie present year’s crop of sugar in gle ied | DUILY, for the last 19 years, and presided jue 


favorit 


1 
istices of our highest court, ever since tb 
. 7 


Clay's majoruy so dar 3,029. of six ji 


rity fur Clay, and they elect four of the five represen-| brig Perry, in 


- ' we se. Louisiana, it is estimated, will reach 150,000 or 200.000 | © 
; : FP e > ac mrp ep oY whe Ofte, a omves} ; 4 . 5] ) é > yA i : ; ; 
1 ire I land nee opese ased her whig voje, and give hegsheads. ‘ (nization of said court, wy tu ear 1506. ih has pai 
Alty a inajonly oO eIU~. 1! 'eem c| O}})¢ il ibie yu ( Le CouUiill Ww " 
; 4 ee “ . ms — ) ‘. +) : ’ . rey _ a i ‘ . li i vil Wa Li eh Uice as i - ne ‘ 
h New Jersey. The whags carry the State by 1000 ma-| ‘Tisrimony or Resrecr. The officers of the U. S. Aah, 
. : °F 7T7T) The ® — TL area 9 ronowen ant , 
i Macao Roads vn. sie 8tit of June last, RMON DISTURBANCES, There are renewed ay) "The 
| } 


resuived tu wear crape vit the left arm ior tharty days, S10 is and some singt iar ca 
A detachinents f Viormens, s degree 
: ates" plunder 


to have concealed arms, had ass 
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aaiives to Coneress. 


ie nesylvanu. Polk's i ag drity will be about 6000 in oth er, mide | hood of Na 


4S iu ark Ol Pespeci ior thelr iute browses 


shipman George W. Harrso: tuerect a suitable eg near 
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at 
; Be eins 
ty {ws Stile. : aie | | : 

q . ~ .. 7a i 11} Peace Wtntn a 6 ~s ' * Yr) tian ‘ Bey) (t ? 
th Murylang. Clay has a 1321901 LS OO! e245 ty tus oiare. | muuumMment over his rethatiis. | and Ot . a de; taltp ; or ite” sail Ay , We 
| 4 Virgenia. Ninet¥-one CO 1BueS Lh ard froin, Hayt1 Oct. 13. T ano sill PES Sey hong etched er ace ees jor being nee oie jeu, . ry client C} 

hich the locos sain 2163 sswrver thelr majorities Ol pet Ph ea fie pete ee 2 2)**Indians’ (probably ants Mormons th ¢ j . 
¥ which ihe locos gain 21603 yotes eve! jon business of every kind dull; American prodace plenty 3| thet: P COE a ee ee gabli depth ji 
2 Li} ab ‘7 j y semoted ie VIC . He wo BIS ay a : 
1 : ie Curoli Rr from 23 counties leave the | arUc.es Of export, Cotive, Jogwoud aud hides, no varia the 99 " :-—that the Nauvoo legion at | “er vatic 
; i} ys > rys jram - ( { ies tedy tile Pn Vs iZ ha a + 5 itn He a. StiueS-——illa ti INadUvVO pit he "y 
Sorin Curound, hetu ype be , ating np | HUH trom former quotations Pee wo heind a A Be orderof Gov. re to be m 
7s parties yery much as they stood In the sam counties a! ,counts, were Dellig armed, and b§ = Stand 
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